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PREFACE 


“THE glory of God is to conceal the word, but the glory of 
the King is to find it out,” ’ says Solomon the Wise. 

Commenting upon the passage, Bacon remarks that the 
Divine Majesty, adopting the simple play of children, takes 
delight to hide His works, to the end to have them found out; 
and that kings can have no greater honour than to be God’s 
playfellows in this game. 

It is not the way of children only, to hide that they may 
be found; it is the way of all who love. The watching, the 
delay, the seeking keeps the mind alert and stirs the heart 
into activity, while the delight of each fresh discovery swells 
the volume of love. ‘Seek and you shall find” is the rule of 
life, of the whole life from its morning until night, in its 
intercourse with God. With Him it is not only the play of 
love that leads Him to lie hidden, though we know Him to be 
there ; but a necessity of His ineffable nature, which, in this 
world, must ever remain in part remote and inaccessible, be 
He ever so near or friendly. Though He longs to be found, 
He does not force Himself upon unwilling hearts. The will 
of our heart is expressed and our moral nature invigorated by 
the search after Him, here and there, at every turn in the 
House of Nature, everywhere throughout the House of Grace. 
But we can never find or know Him so completely that nothing 
more remains to be known. If we could, God would be no 


} Prov, xxv, 2. 
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greater than we, nay, even less; since what we can master 
must be lower than ourselves. We can master the science 
of numbers, but not the science of God. ‘‘ Never seek to 
be satisfied,” writes St. John of the Cross, “with what thou 
canst comprehend of God, but rather with what thou com- 
prehendest not.” 

This it is that keeps up the game, and stimulates day by 
day our Faith and Hope and Charity. 

“They that eat Me shall yet hunger: they that drink Me 
shall yet thirst.” ? 

This little book is meant to help you in this long game of 
life, at an age especially when you begin to play it secretly, on 
your own account, alone with God in the solitude of your soul ; 
when, for a moment, to entice you nearer, He hides Himself 
in a mystery of light ; or when you, perchance, unhappily (for 
that is not the game) attempt to hide yourself from Him, 
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SURSUM CORDA: LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 


NoT many years ago you were but a very little child, and 
mother was bending over you longing to catch some sign 
that you knew her and cared for her love. She watched 
and waited for days and weeks and months while you 
grew more and more to notice things about you, till at 
last the time came when you could dimly know and feel 
that you were being loved. Then you gazed upon mother’s 
face, or the face of your father maybe, and your eyes 
looked into theirs, and love awoke in the deep places of 
your soul. Now were they more to you than ever before. 
Something unseen had passed between you, a silent message 
from soul to soul, and a spiritual tie, the bond of conscious 
love bound your souls, your very selves, together. Hence- 
forth your trust was in them and your hope, you believed 
in them, and knew you ought to do their bidding and 
please them in all the ways you could. 

Now all this time there was another living Person 
bending over you with even greater tenderness and expec- 
tation. For the while He was content to satisfy His 
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great great Heart in helping and moving mother and 
father from day to day to cherish and comfort you. It 
was He who kept up in them an untiring devotion to 
the little child He had put into their care. They were 
under Him, as nurse is under mother. They were His 
servants for you, under-parents to Him. Their love was 
thus but a shadow of His own caressing presence stretched 
round about your infancy. He had watched, too, with 
delight your own awakening affection, and your glad 
obedience to the parents He had given you. But all 
along He was nearer to you than they, blessing your every 
breath, Himself waiting, expecting, through the many 
months and years, till you could look up and out beyond 
home, to discover Him and know Him to be looking down 
upon you and into your inmost soul with eyes of deep 
possessive love. Through the thin veil of nature has He 
been watching you, and from behind the trelliswork, as 
it were, of sacred things, though you could not see 
Him. Unknown, unseen, He was from the first your earliest 
friend, your greatest need. He it was you had been 
seeking dimly with wondering eyes, feeling after Him from 
early years; and as you grew older, and were saddened 
by sorrow or made glad by things beautiful and bright, 
He, still, it was whom your heart desired, not knowing it. 
Your soul had been stretching forth ‘“‘ hands of faith,” 
feeble and helpless, groping blindly in the darkness for 
some one other and greater than any human person, more 
complete and perfect than all created things. It was 
God you needed all the time. Now you are old enough 
to look up with eyes wide open, to draw the veil of nature 
aside a little, to peep through the lattice and know who 
is there, and how greatly you are loved. I am writing 
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this little book to help you to ponder upon this divine 
love, to weigh it in your heart and yield to its sublime 
attraction, as a bit of iron yields itself to the magnet, 
that so you may 

Touch God’s right hand in the darkness 

And be lifted up and strengthened. 

You have already much knowledge of sacred Truth. 
Your memory is stored with statements of it, precise, 
dogmatic, clear. I need not add in all this book one 
more such definition. I would only help you to transfer 
this knowledge from mind and memory into your heart 
of hearts. It is beautifully and truly said of the martyr 
St. Dorothea, a dauntless maiden of rare virtue and 
ability, that she let no sacred thought remain only 
in her head. She made it sink into her heart, where it 
was treasured and enshrined in love. 

Each truth when mastered changed from thought to love 
By alchemy divine; an atmosphere 
Of loving faith thus wrapt her from above.? 

This is how I would have it be with you, because it 
is not mere knowledge of God, but reverent love of Him 
that will keep you always good and happy. Love means 
lingering and pondering in the heart. So do not be con- 
tent to read through these chapters once, just to know 
what is in them, but please linger over them, reading, 
as you do a favourite story-book, again and again. Be 
not like the boy who, on receiving a present of his first 
prayer-book, went off proudly and read it all through 
at once, at a single sitting, spelling the big words as best 
he could, right on from first page to last. Then he came 


4 Wordsworth. 2 Aubrey de Vere. 
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bravely to his mother asking for another book of prayers. 
“You had one yesterday,” said mother; ‘“ what has 
happened to it? is it lost?” ‘“‘Ohno! but I’ve finished 
it; I’ve read it all.” It is not after this fashion I would 
have you use this book, or any other that spreads out for 
you the primary truths, on which secretly all good things 
depend. Such books you should read often, not all through 
at once, but a little at a time, at intervals, pondering 
upon their unexciting contents, now and when you are 
twelve, and between that age and sixteen especially, and 
again at eighteen and twenty, and once more when you 
are older, and wise with the wisdom learnt by a long life, 
for that will bring you back to the simple thoughts of a 
child in all things relating to God our Father. For sacred 
and secular knowledge are not to be acquired by the same 
process. Of the secular, you try to learn as many facts 
as you can, in as short a time as possible; of the sacred, 
on the contrary, your aim should be to spend as long a 
time as you can on each simple truth, so as to allow it to 
sink from the surface down to the very centre of your 
soul. The mysteries of God’s presence, the perfections 
of His nature, the marvels and beauties of all His works, 
are indeed past finding out, yet they unfold and display 
their inner glory to those who think of them long and 
lovingly and often, not as crushed within the hard limits 
of short definitions, but in a large expansive way. To 
such they awaken, with each new day a deeper sense of 
wonder, adoration, thankfulness, and love. And this is 
the end and purpose of knowledge. 

You must, then, never suppose that divine mysteries 
are dead words or blanks. They are living truths, too 
deep indeed, too rich and full to be fathomed by us, yet 
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always ready to open out as an unfolding rose-bud ; or, 
like an ever-flowing fountain, to well forth fresh waters 
unto eternal life. Or again they resemble a latticed window, 
that half conceals and half reveals the form within. The 
longer you look, the clearer does the person inside become ; 
till from being just some one, you know exactly who it is. 
You remember perhaps the story St. Augustine tells of a 
sort of dream-vision that God gave him. He had been 
thinking and thinking long, trying to get to the depths 
of that great mystery of God’s inner life, the Blessed 
Trinity, and to hold it all in his mind at once, clear and 
complete. In his vision he saw a little boy playing on 
the sands of the seashore. There in a dry place he had 
dug a hole, and into it he kept pouring water from the 
sea. Very busy was he, running to and fro carrying 
water from the wide open ocean to the little hole. And 
ever as he poured, the dry, thirsty sand drank in the water. 
“What are you doing, my little man?” asked the saint. 
“Tm trying to empty all the sea into this hole.” “Oh, 
you could not manage that, my boy, did you go on for ever.” 
And the boy looked up and stared at the saint with knowing, 
laughing eyes and said, “’Twould be easier, though, than 
to put all the infinite mystery of the Holy Trinity into a 
man’s mind.” Then the boy was gone, and the saint 
knew it was a message from heaven that had come to him 
in his dream. Now, though the boy could not put all the 
water of the sea into one small hole, yet he could put 
some of it, and ever more and more, while he worked and 
rested not, and each drop was like to a shining jewel in 
the brightness of the sun. Even so is every little bit of 
a divine mystery precious and wonderful in the light of 
the attentive mind ; and sacred doctrine sinks ever deeper 
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into the soul that keeps up the hunger and the thirst for 
justice and for truth. 

Let me tell you a little story from modern life. It 
shows how a soul may be fed more and ever more by the 
mysteries of religion. It is about a certain good and 
learned man I knew. He was more than sixty years of 
age before he discovered the truth about God and His 
Church, which you know already in childhood. Then he 
learned the Catechism, and became a Catholic, with much 
sorrow that he had lived so long in ignorance of so many 
holy things. After twelve years he wrote the ‘‘ Memories ” 
of his life and printed them in a book. He tells how he 
became a Catholic, and how his old friends said that he 
would be disappointed in the Church as he had been in 
many former creeds. But it was not so. He writes, 
“ The Church is fairer than we dared to dream, her blessings 
are greater than we had hoped. I may say for myself, 
that the happy tears shed at the tribunal of Penance, on 
that 12th of August (1890), the fervour of my first Com- 
munion, were as nothing to what I feel now. Day by 
day, the mystery of the altar seems greater, the unscen 
world nearer, God more a Father, Our Lady more tender, 
the great company of the saints more friendly, if I dare 
use the word, my guardian angel closer to my side. All 
human relations become holier, all human friendships 
dearer because they are explained and sanctified by the 
relationships and the friendships of another life. Sorrows 
have come to me in abundance since God gave me the 
grace to enter His Church; but I can bear them better 
than of old, and the blessing He has given me outweighs 
them all,” 4 


i “ Memories,” by C. Kegan Paul. 
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Notice what he says; the things of religion which 
were great and holy at first, went on becoming greater, 
nearer, more tender, better, holier, day by day. This 
is how it should be with every Catholic. But some, as 
they grow older, try only just to hold exactly in set words 
what they learned at school, without trying to increase 
in love of it or to understand it better. Everything else 
they want to know more and more about, and are full of 
interest in the things of this world; but religion, they 
suppose, was mastered once and for all in lesson-time. 
So they go through life with an immature unripe knowledge 
of God and holy things, while their knowledge of evil and 
worldly matters is ever increasing and ever exercising a 
corroding influence upon their spiritual life. Others, alas! 
are more foolish still, for they allow their thoughts of God 
to become, as time goes on, poorer and poorer, thinner and 
thinner, less and less true to fact, till at last they seem 
not worth keeping, so ghost-like and unreal have they 
become. Ceasing to love the truth, it dies away out of 
their vision. 

Do not imitate, then, these foohsh people, but the 
friend I tell you of, and see that God and His Church are 
ever more and more to you, more when you are twelve than 
when you were nine, more at sixteen than at twelve, more 
still when you are twenty, and so on and on, till He is 
most of all and indeed everything when your soul passes 
from this transient world into His most loving and ever- 
lasting arms. Make Him now your Friend, who will not 
leave you when all others must go away. One day you 
will have to part with all you love here. But there above 
is God our Lord waiting for you, God who is greater and 
better than all, and more worthy to be loved. Love 
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Him to-day, and love all that unites and binds you to 
Him, all that concerns His worship and service, till at 
last you really and truly do love Him with all your 
heart and mind, with your whole soul and all your 
strength. 

To this end, as you come gradually to know more and 
more of the will of God, you must day by day adjust 
and fit in with it your growing life. You must, that is, 
live up to your knowledge of God’s will, even more than, 
for example, you live up to your knowledge of arithmetic, 
of spelling, of music, of geography, and the rest; for 
religion is a matter of life, of your most real and deepest 
life, of the life in you that will not pass away. Without 
its practice no one can rightly understand or value it. 
“Tf any man will do the will of God he shall know of the 
doctrine,” says our Blessed Lord, thereby declaring that 
goodness is the condition and qualification for understanding 
divine truths. 

Never, therefore, fancy that you know the sacred 
doctrines, in that you can answer correctly every question 
of the Catechism. Thisis but the beginning: the elementary 
lesson: the ABC of religion. From this you must go 
on to carry out in daily life what you have learned. Then 
your insight will increase, and your love,on and on. You 
will find that you can never know so much of sacred truth 
that nothing more remains to be known, nor love God 
so intensely that He is not worthy of yet greater love. 
In Him all attributes are infinitely profound, beautiful, 
and love-worthy beyond measure or imagination. And 
all His works too are, like Himself, wonderful, marvellous, 
food for silent awe and admiration, mysteries, not of dark- 
ness but of light. You will not be lost in them, nor 
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blinded by the excess of brightness; nor will you make 
any mistake among sublime things so long as you are 
guided by the safe instincts of a childlike spirit. The 
unspoilt mind reasons wisely of God. Here, for instance, 
is the actual argument of a little child: ‘Our sense is 
nothing to God’s; and though big people have more 
sense than children, the sense of all the big people in the 
world put together would be no sense to His, We are 
only little babies to Him.” 

And even when no clear inference such as this can 
be reached, the soul’s yearnings, which words cannot 
express, will find some comfort, some satisfaction and 
repose in the sense of vastness, brightness, magnificence, 
mystery, suggested by sacred symbols, and by statements 
of doctrine scarcely understood. “I do so love fine picture 
words,” exclaimed a little maid of whom her father writes : 
“She does really and genuinely love the roll of the great 
dogmatic sentences—involved, turgid, surcharged with 
the thunders of a thousand years of controversy . . . such 
sentences please her like the roll of drums. And if her 
understanding lags some way behind her ear, who shall 
cast the first stone at her?” 

Yes, indeed, who? For who is there that can take 
in fully all the meaning and the mystery of the marvellous 
works of God, whether in the order of nature or of grace ? 
Who that does not find, day by day, if he thinks at all, 
new matter for reverent wonder, new points to ponder 
in the heart ? 

“So long as we exercise this quickening sense of 
wonder,” writes a doctor of medicine in “ Essays for Young 
People,” so long “‘ there is hope for us, and some justification 
of our presence here, because we are on the road that leads 
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towards wisdom. . . . Once we have fallen into the bad 
habit of taking for granted what nature grants us, and 
have ceased to be amazed, it may fairly be said that in 
the midst of life we are in death. For one might as well 
be dead as alive to look with dull eyes at the world, not 
finding it wonderful. Nature does not bid us find her 
perfect ... if she were perfect she would not be here. 
One commandment and no more she gives us; _ that 
we read her name Wonderful. . . . Wonder, says Aristotle, 
is the beginning, the ruling principle, of the love of 
Wisdom. That which makes us Man, our birthright, 
our privilege, is just a sense of surprise that we are in 
the world. To think, we must be challenged, entrapped, 
stung into thought by all that we have and are. Every 
inch and every moment of this world, all its aspects and 
performances, and every act of our senses invite us to 
look into their significance. . .. All facts, from stars to 
blades of grass, from the death of Cesar to the death 
of a mouse, are for wonder and thereby for thought: and 
the only way towards Wisdom is that which begins at 
the gate of Surprise and goes along the dim groves of 
Bewilderment. Into the Kingdom of Science as into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, we cannot enter but as little children. 
To have the run of both kingdoms, to know them well 
enough, to be sure they are not two but one, is Wisdom : 
and the entry into them requires the child’s mind, its love 
of a mystery, its readiness to be puzzled, its open-eyed 
astonishment. . . . I shall never be able not to wonder 
that my heart beats and my brain acts and my hand 
holds a pen: that I can distinguish colours, and taste 
and smell my food, and hear the noise of the streets, and 
walk in them. . . . Though I should live as long as Tithonus, 
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and think hard all the time, I shall die still wondering, 
wondering.” ? 

To entice you to dip into this book often, and to help 
you to dwell upon the great mysteries of God’s love with 
feeling and imagination, you will find in it some thoughtful 
pictures. The artist has made them on purpose for you. 
“Sacred pictures are better than sermons,” said an ancient 
Father at the second great Council of Nicea, meaning 
that they are often more effective than speech. 

We get tired, perhaps, of being talked at, but pictures 
use no words. They do not scold or fidget or drive us. | 
They are silent sermons, and often are like painted prayers. 
And they make us who look at them pray in an easy and 
most pleasant way. If you look and let your thoughts 
play about them, little prayers will bubble up to the 
surface of your soul. Even your pleasure in a holy picture, 
your love of it, is often the best of prayers. Your heart 
has gone out to God. It has found satisfaction in Him. 
You have admired His goodness, or felt confidence in His 
providence, or wondered with reverent humility at the 
mysteries of His life. Your mind and affections have 
been carried by the picture away from self to God; and 
under this influence, hope and faith and charity have of 
their own accord blossomed into flower in the garden of 
your soul, as daisies in a sunlit field. 


I praise Thee, while Thy Providence 
In childhood frail I trace, 
For blessings given ere dawning sense 
Could seek or scan Thy grace ; 
Blessings in boyhood’s marvelling hour, 
Bright dreams, and fancying strange ; 
Blessings when reason’s awful power 
Gave thought a bolder range. * 


1 “ | Wonder,” by the writer of ‘‘ Confessio Medici.” 2 Newman. 
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BREAD FROM THE EARTH 


The eyes of all hope in Thee, O Lord, 
And Thou givest them food in due season ; 
Thou openest Thy hand 
And fillest with blessing every living creature. 
Psi -cxliv, 15, 2G. 


Go out some day into the country and let your eyes run 
far and wide over the fields. Then think a little on what 
you see there, and you will learn the truth of the verse of 
the Psalm quoted above, “‘ The eyes of all hope in Thee, 
O Lord.” The writer of it—a wise and thoughtful man— 
had been out of doors and had gazed around upon the green 
meadows, the wooded slopes, the glens, the open moors, 
the shining lakes and running rivers, also upon the wild 
creatures of the woods and fields, and upon the herds and 
the flocks. And when he reflected upon all the life and 
beauty he had seen, a new and a great truth struck deep 
into his mind; the truth, the fact, that it is God, and only 
God, who feeds all living creatures; that He, and no one 
else, provides food for the birds of the air, and for the 
animals that roam over the earth, and for the swarms of 
fish that swim in the waters. None of these can provide 
food for themselves. They can hunt about and look for 
it and find it, but it is God who has to keep on laying it 
out there for them to find. 

The open country with its wide and fruitful fields, and 


“LITTLE LAMB, WHO MADE THEE?” 


“ Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ? 

Little lamb, [ll tell thee: 
He 1s calléd by thy name, 
Little lamb, God bless thee!” 
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the earth beneath the waters, is the great common Table 
of God. Upon it He spreads ever a fresh supply of green 
grass and grain and herb and fruit, that the animals may 
have suitable food. No one else but God is able to prepare 
such a table, for only He can make things grow, and from 
a single seed bring forth a million, and create a harvest 
from a handful of grain. Men can till the ground and sow 
the seed, but they can neither make the seed nor cause 
it to grow and increase. Only God can do this. And 
therefore He alone can provide food for the animals, 
They, without knowing Him, look to Him with eyes of 
hope and expectation while He sends them food in due 
season, spreading it fresh upon the table of the earth. 
They have but to look about for it and eat it. It is there 
somewhere, and each living thing goes in search of its 
proper food according to its taste and need. 

Your body is made, like the bodies of the birds and all 
the living things you see, out of the earth; made by the 
power of God of the clay and the dust. Therefore it is 
fed from the earth. All the food your body needs is made 
out of what springs up from the ground, and is spread out 
somewhere upon God’s great common board. Your bread 
is from the wheat lands, your sweets from the sugar-cane 
and garden roots; honey from the wild flowers ; rice and 
such-like from the fields; milk from the cows who make it 
from the grass they eat; fish from the seas and rivers ; 
meat from the sheep and cattle that feed and grow on the 
green pastures. 

Town children often forget this great fact. They see 
their food come from the kitchen or from the shops, and 
they do not think how the shops obtain it. The shop, 
they imagine, is the first provider, the place where things 
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are made, and to the shops must all creatures go. “I 
know now where the hens get all their eggs from,” said a 
little maid, on seeing a great shop where many big boxes 
of eggs were set out for sale. 

No, little maid, it is not so. All the food you see in 
the shops comes from afar, from the fields and the farms. 
There the power of God is ever busy preparing it from the 
dust for you. His tools are the winds and the rains and 
the sun and dew and frost and fire. These are His 
hammers and chisels, a few of the mighty implements by 
which He lays out the fields, builds up the mountains, 
scoops out each ocean’s bed, fashions the rocks and soil. 
By these also, with other forces, He forms the tenderest 
petals of the flowers, and the frail blades of grass and ears 
of corn. Then, by the ministry of living creatures, who 
feed at His great table, He prepares more special food for 
you. The creatures do not themselves understand the 
secret chemistry by which the earth-grown food becomes 
their living flesh and blood; nor do they know that it is 
all for you. They are God’s obedient servants for your 
support. And they are well content to feed and sleep and 
breathe, to live and grow and die in this service of their 
Creator. They serve Him by serving you. They yield 
their lives on your behalf: they die that you may live. 
It is in you and through you and by you that they can 
honour and glorify God. They have fulfilled their end and 
purpose when they have been employed in your service, 
and are taken up into your life, which can be so much 
higher and better than their own. They would only ask 
that it should be so: that their sacrifice should issue in 
greater glory to God than had they kept intact their own 
lesser life. This natural aptness in the lower creatures to 
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serve the higher is part of the beautiful order in the Uni- 
verse, which is the first great House of God. In this 
splendid mansion everywhere there is harmony, balance, 
delicate adjustment of one thing with another, living and 
non-living. All things are ordained to serve, no creature 
is simply for itself. The far-off sun, that seems so inde- 
pendent, and as if it shone upon us only by a happy chance, 
has much common work to do. It lifts up the vapours and 
pours them down in rain. It warms the ground and draws 
out the secret life from seed hidden within the bosom of 
the earth. Its light and heat give health and colour to all 
growing things. In these and other ways it serves the 
earth and helps to make the fragrant grass and herbs and 
golden corn. These in turn give themselves up to the 
service of the cattle and all living creatures of the air and 
the fields; and they seem to have no other work, no end 
in existing but to feed and nourish the life of the animals. 
Unless they are eaten, they ripen till they rot. But when 
they have yielded their poor plant life, which is without 
sense or motion, to support the richer life of animals that 
feel and see and move about, they have explained and 
justified their existence. This is their service in the wide 
manor of God. 

Then, in due order, the animal creation offers itself, by 
its natural fitness, to serve and nourish the nobler life 
within you. Your body, which in its turn must serve the 
soul, that your soul may, in turn, serve God, grows strong 
and tall and active by what it feeds upon. One common 
food is changed and turned into many different substances ; 
into flesh and bone, into eyes and ears and feet and hands 
and teeth and tongue and hair. This is very, very wonder- 
ful. It is a standing miracle, a convincing witness to the 
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presence and design of God. It all happens within you, 
and by you; but you do not know how it is done. No 
one in all the world knows how, only God. It is His great 
secret, nature’s splendid mystery, this fact of life and 
nutrition. It is God’s invention and design. It is accom- 
plished by His thought, His power, His will in you, and 
in all the things that live. Without Him you could do 
nothing, nor they ; not even be nourished by food or grow 
or live or be at all. 

All things that live from Him their sustenance wait. 

The sun and moon are beggars at His gate. 

Therefore all right-minded people pray, “ Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and they thank God for their meals, 
and likewise for their health and growth and life. It is 
He who sends all the food, and gives it power to nourish 
us. He sends it from the fields where He is always busy 
working, to feed our bodies with abundance and variety 
from the fruitful bosom of our Mother Earth. This is the 
common Table in God’s great House of perishable life. 

The eyes of all hope in thee, O Lord, 
And Thou givest them food in due season ; 


Thou openest Thy hand 
And fillest with blessing every living creature. 


Let your heart here sing its thanksgiving : 


Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days. 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let thy praise our tongues employ, 


For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield, 
For the vine’s exalted juice, 

For the generous olive’s use. 


1 Trench. 
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Flocks that whiten all the plain ; 
Yellow sheaves of ripen’d grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews ; 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse : 


All that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o’er the smiling land ; 

All that liberal Autumn pours 

From her rich o’erflowing stores,— 


These to Thee, my God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings flow ; 
And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise.? 


2A. L. Barbauld. 


HY 
THE SOUL 


BESIDES your body for which the earth yields food, there 
is your soul. That also needs to be fed. Without food it 
cannot grow or keep strong and healthy. If your body 
be well fed and your soul starved, you will have a comely 
body with a dwarfed and stunted soul, a healthy body and 
a puny, weakly soul. And if your soul be fed on the wrong 
kind of food, you will have a deformed and misshapen soul. 
There are some people like that, with pleasing bodies and 
wretched perverse souls; fair bodies and foul souls, souls 
that deceive and cheat, that love evil, and plot wicked 
things. Such a person is like a fair-seeming apple rotten 
at the core, or a white sepulchre that hides black death 
within. 

The soul within the body becomes bad from feeding 
upon bad food, and when the soul is bad, the whole person 
and life is bad, however beautiful the body may seem ; 
because the soul is the first, the chief, the most precious 
thing, and it fills the body with its own life, as water fills a 
sponge. It can do many wonderful things that the body 
cannot do, but the body can do nothing at all without the 
soul. If you were to see a body, or a face even, without a 
soul, you would know at once the importance of the soul. 
The body without it simply lies on the ground helpless. It 
is the soul that makes it stand upright. Without a soul 
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it falls to bits, goes back into dust of whichitis made. It 
is the soul that holds it together and sends one wave of 
life through all its parts.. The eyes of the body cannot of 
themselves see, nor the ears hear any sound. It is the soul 
that looks out through the eyes and listens through the 
ears and tastes with the tongue. The body is only the 
instrument, the earth-made tool by which the soul deals 
with earth-made things around it. 

The body is also a sort of tent or house? of clay with 
many doors and windows, and built by the soul’s own 
power round about itself, as certain little creatures build a 
shell. Or is like a clinging garment ! which the soul puts 
on to move about in this material world. And this garment 
of flesh and blood, which half conceals and half reveals 
the soul, is made of the very same stuff as the clothes that 
cover the body. The one is made naturally by the activity 
of the soul, the others artificially by the labour of the 
hands; but both from the produce of the earth. As we 
can take off the clothes from the body, so can we throw off 
the body itself, the garment of the soul; and live without 
this vesture made of earth. But the soul does not live 
here in the ordinary way, except with its body on. It will 
one day step out of this heavy garment, and go into a world 
where things are not made of earth and dust. 

In death’s unrobing room we strip from round us 
This garment of mortality and earth: 

And breaking from the embryo state which bound us 
Our day of dying is our day of birth.? 

I knew a little boy who, when he was six, took his 
body off and went away. His mother, finding the body, 
wept and cried, ‘‘ He’s gone, my boy is gone.” She did 


2 St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 1-4. * Newman. 
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not think the body was her boy. ‘‘ My boy is gone,” she 
said; “here is his body, but not himself.’ Then she 
buried the body under the earth, because when her boy 
was not in it she could not keep it and did not want to. 
She put it back in the earth out of which it had been made. 
And where was her boy, the boy himself? He was in the 
world of spirits with God and the angels of heaven, himself 
a spirit, a living soul. 

You see then that the real self is the soul and not the 
body. And your real self is your soul, your spirit that 
works and uses the body. The body is your means of 
receiving and conveying impressions in a material world. 
It is your instrument and your servant. That is why you 
say my eyes, my hands, my ears, my feet, because these 
things belong to you, though they are not you. You can 
leave them all, and still be you. Your body and soul are 
two very different things, and taken together they are 
somewhat like a piano and a player, a boat and a rower, a 
bicycle and a man upon it, an engine and the steam that 
works it; or like the printed pages of a book and the 
meaning or story that is in it. They each need the other 
for present purposes ; and if the piano is out of tune the 
player cannot make pleasant music, or if the bicycle is 
broken, the man cannot use it, or if the letters or words of 
the book are thrown about anyhow there will be no sense 
or story. In like manner if the body is upset, the brain 
tired, or the senses badly injured, the soul cannot make use 
of these maimed tools, and its action is hindered. The 
union is very close; but we must not confuse the brain 
or the senses with the soul, any more than the bicycle with 
the rider, or the musician with the instrument, or the 
meaning of a book with the heap of printed letters, or, to 
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come to the point, the body with the soul, or your body 
with your soul. 

How important, then, is your soul, for your soul is you 
yourself. And it can do many things besides support and 
fill and direct the body ; things too high for the body, that 
transcend or go beyond the body’s reach or need. For 
instance, you can understand a story; but it is not your 
body that understands it, not your eyes or ears or brain. 
You are conscious of yourself and aware that you can 
think and wish as you like, but the brain which helps you 
to think, is not aware of itself, or conscious. You may 
freely wish, desire, choose, plot and plan; but it is not 
your body that does these things. You can admire order, 
arrangement, beauty; you can count and subtract and 
multiply ; but these are not acts of your body. You 
know what kindness is, and courage and cowardice, and 
honour and disgrace, good conduct and bad, also unfairness 
and justice, duty and virtue ; and what it is to be ashamed 
and humbled and sorry. You know these things, but 
your body knows them not. And again, you can sit quiet 
when your body wants to run about, you can be patient 
and still when your body is tingling with pain, you can 
be obedient when your body wants to do as it likes, you 
can deny your body what it would take and enjoy if you 
did not control it. 

Or, once more: sounds come into your ears; but you 
need not listen, as when you are called from bed on a cold 
morning ; sights come before your eyes, but you need not 
look or notice, as when a difficult sum is put upon the 
blackboard ; your taste, your feeling, may shrink from 
something with repugnance, but you can take it, as when 
a nasty medicine is given you; you can forgive an injury 
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though the smart of the wound continues ; in short, you 
can sacrifice your feelings, control your senses and make 
them all behave differently from what they would if your 
soul were not in possession and command. Your soul, 
then, is your true self, the responsible owner, master or 
mistress, of your body. 

Your soul remains one and the same from the cradle 
to the grave. Therefore you remain the same person. 
But your body is ever changing from moment to moment. 
It is a most unstable compound, always wasting away and 
being built up anew by the soul’s power. It wears out 
like a coat or hat, being made of the same perishable stuff. 
The body you were born with is already all worn out, and 
not a bit of it remains in you. But you are the same child, 
because of your soul. And the body you have now is not, 
if you live a few years, the body you will leave behind 
when you go off into the other world. Your soul, then, is 
the fixed and permanent thing about you, the underlying 
reality, your very self, made of imperishable and immortal 
substance. 

Because of this difference in their very nature, the soul 
has ideas and wishes and needs that the body cannot 
share. 

The soul wants life without end or limit; it can never 
have enough, but the body soon has enough and wants to 
lie down and sleep. The soul never wants to go to bed. 
The souls of children would, I think, simply kill their 
bodies if they were let ; for they would never rest them, 
always wanting longer and longer time to think, or talk, 
or listen to stories, or play. ‘‘ Would you like to go to 
heaven ?”’ asked an old lady of a little child. ‘“‘ Yes, 
indeed.” “‘ And would you tell me why you would like to 
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THE SOUL AT PLAY. [See p. 27. 
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go to heaven?” she said sweetly. ‘‘ Why, because there 
is no night there,” was the quick reply. “ And why 
because there is no night ? ” persisted thelady. ‘‘ Because,” 
said the child earnestly, ‘“‘ there would be nobody to say 
“It’s bed-time !’ right in the middle of sitting-up.” 

The soul is always wanting more than it can get in this 
world, always better and better things. It is never satisfied 
really with anything, except for a minute or two. No 
satisfaction from anything of the earth lasts long for the 
soul. But the body is easily satisfied. Give it good tasty 
meals, a soft warm bed, fresh air and exercise, and it asks 
no more. It has no ambition. But the soul always asks 
more: more time, more knowledge, more perfect arrange- 
ments, more beautiful things. And the more it knows the 
more capable it becomes of knowing; and the more it 
admires the more exquisite and choice does its taste become. 
So the soul is always trying to improve the state of things 
in this world. Nothing here is good enough for it. How 
different is it with the body, and with the birds and wild 
animals of the fields and all things made of the earth! 

You can see little children’s souls at work in the nursery, 
bringing order out of confusion, arranging and bettering 
the things of their baby world. Out of a heap of bricks 
they build houses; out of loose sand upon the seashore 
they make castles. These are games for the soul, and very 
different from the mindless romping that satisfies the body. 
Because of the free intelligent spirit within, children are 
always designing, and planning, or carrying forward some 
new thing in order to improve the world about them. 
Herein we see the soul at play, or at work, in which the 
mind finds satisfaction, and the little personal will, its joy 
and triumph. Even mischief-making is an exercise of soul. 
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No cat, or dog, or donkey on the shore ever wants to play 
like that, because these dumb creatures have no spiritual 
soul that must amuse and satisfy itself. They have no 
ideas or inventions of their own to carry out. 

The soul desires and longs for a number of things that 
the body will not let it have. It wants to know everything, 
to be everywhere, to avoid all pain and labour, to see 
everybody around contented and happy, and all the world 
perfect. The body will not allow this happy state of things. 
The soul therefore longs for a better world than this, because 
here the body is so much in the way of perfect happiness. 

Where did the soul get this notion of a world better 
than experience gives? How comes it to be haunted in 
this imperfect world by the idea of a perfect and blissful 
state, ‘‘ to be aware of something beyond all that the mind 
can think, yet not beyond what the heart can desire” ? 
Why does it find itself too big for the confines of earth ? 
Why is it always at war with its limits, like a caged bird 
that beats its wings against the bars? Why this dis- 
content, these premptings, this hunger and thirst for what 
the earth cannot yield, but because the soul is meant for 
Paradise, meant to live with angels and with saints and 
God? Only unlimited things can satisfy the insatiable 
hunger of the mind, the will, the heart; only the Infinite 
can give the spirit final rest, because each soul is a separate 
and fresh object of God’s creative love, and He makes it 
for Himself. Hence it feels after Him, blindly at first, as 
the plant feels after the light ; or as an infant reaches out 
for help; and it is restless till it rest in Him. And God, 
on His side, even before He is distinctly known, attracts 
the soul as the sun attracts the earth, and as an ocean 
draws the rivers to itself. 
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“Behold, saith the Lord, all souls are mine. As the 
soul of the parent, so also is the soul of the child mine.’’! 
The ownership of God is stamped upon each soul more 
deeply than is a birth-mark upon the body, and the gentle 
pressure of His loving hands is felt in the home-longing that 
is ever silently driving it back to Him. The soul’s thirst 
needs the very fountain-head, the first spring of all life ; 
and its hungry curiosity seeks satisfaction in the very 
vision and sight of God. 

It has been fancifully said, to explain this home-longing, 
that before the child came to earth, God stooped and took 
into His arms the tiny image of Himself, and breathed 
between the little lips the breath of His own life, and set 
upon the baby brow a solemn kiss ; and that a dream-like 
memory of that happy moment haunts through early years 
the child’s soul. 

Out of God’s hands, the child passes into the care of 
God’s servants on earth. And God, who loved it into 
being, waits to welcome its return. 

The following little poem from the pen of a Russian 
poet, puts the thought very prettily. 


From heaven at midnight an angel flew down 
And softly a song he sang: 

And there harkened the moon and the stars and the clouds 
As its tone through the silence rang. 


He sang of the bliss of those happy souls 
Who dwell under Eden’s trees ; 

Of the greatness and mercy of God he sang 
Who reigns o’er the land and the seas. 


Within his arms on its way to life 
He bore an infant soul, 

And the glorious melody of his song 
Deep into that spirit stole. 


1 Ezec, xviii. 4. 
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And all through its pilgrimage here below 
It yearned amidst sorrow and mirth, 
For the heavenly song it could not forget 

For all the songs of the earth.! 

“A child has this one great gift, that he seems to have 
lately come from God’s presence, and not to understand 
the language of this visible scene, or how it is a temptation, 
how it is a veil interposing itself between the soul and God. 
The simplicity of a child’s ways and notions, his ready 
belief of everything he is told, his artless love, his frank 
confidence, his confession of helplessness, his ignorance of 
evil, his inability to conceal his thoughts, his admiring 
without coveting, and above all his reverential spirit, 
looking at all things about him as wonderful, as tokens 
and types of the One Invisible, are all evidence of his being 
lately (as it were) a visitant in a higher state of things.”’ # 

Every one remembers Wordsworth’s address to the 
little child : 


Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 

That deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind— 

4 rane over ion thy Immortality 

Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by: 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 

Of Heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height. 


And it is not only the little child, but the growing Boy 
also, who “ beholds the light and whence it flows”; and 
the Youth too is “on his way attended by the vision 
splendid” ; because 


1M. Sermontoff. 
2 Newman, Sermon, “ The Mind of Little Children.” 
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The soul that rises with us—our life’s Star— 
Hath elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

I have told you all these common things about the body 
and soul, because many persons do not know what the soul 
is, or where. They look for it and cannot find it. They 
think it is something other than themselves, so they search 
for it in vain. They imagine at first the soul to be a guest 
in some innermost part of the body, or a little child-spirit 
whom God has given them to take care of. And they find 
out later that there is no such guest or child within, only 
themselves. To look for your soul is to reflect on your 
own inward self, and not to be able to find your soul is not 
to find yourself. It is as if you tried to play hide-and-seek 
alone, self hiding from self, a very difficult game, because 
there is no other one to hide and you are with yourself 
while hiding and have found yourself before you seek at 
all. Acrazygame. Therefore, if any one ever tells you they 
cannot find their own soul, you'll know they are talking 
nonsense, or that they do not know what the soul is. 

A word about the picture. It is impossible, of course, 
to draw a picture of a soul without its body on, because it 
is a spirit. A spirit is superior to everything that paint 
or pencil or paper can make. These things belong to the 
dust, like the body. But the illustration shows the presence 
of the soul in some of its earliest manifestations. You see 
how it guides from within the children’s eyes and hands, 
and governs the whole body; how it gives their play a 
purpose and aim, which soulless romping has not got. 


IV 
GOD IN ALL 


To see God! that is the great object of curiosity. To 
some it is promised that they shall see Him, to those who 
keep the eyes of the heart clean, that is, free from sin ; for 
sin is the dirt that blinds the soul to God. ‘“‘ Blessed, 
happy are the pure of heart, for they shall see God.” 

To see God! ‘No man hath at any time seen God,” 
seen Him in His own spiritual nature, through the eyes of 
the body. He is seen by the mind, through the heart. 
The reason is, that the eyes have a very limited world, 
reaching to a certain few things only, to what has colour 
and is in the light and at the right distance. Many even 
material things of the earth do not belong to the world of 
sight. To the eye they are as if they did not exist at all. 
For instance, the eye cannot see what is called ether, 
though it is a material substance. The blue of the sky is 
packed full of it. It is spread everywhere about, even to 
the most distant stars, filling all space and everything like 
a big solid mass, more solid than stone or iron. “It is 
not the air, it is as much finer than the air as air is finer 
than clay, and as much denser or thicker than air as steel 
is denser than wool.” Our earth hangs poised in it like a 
little sponge submerged in the bosom of a great ocean. 
“The stars are embedded in it like flies in amber.” To 
the eye it is viewless and as nothing, but to the mind and 
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thought is it most real and substantial. Without it no 
rays of light or waves of heat could reach you. Through 
it you see the sun and feel its beams, but it itself you 
cannot see or feel. It is as close to you as anything can be, 
and reaches out as far as anything can go. It is every- 
where in space, without shape or colour, underlying, pene- 
trating, sustaining all material things and binding them 
into one great universe. Without it the earth and the 
stars would fall together and tumble into a heap, shrivel 
up and collapse. Yet it is ever unseen and silent, and no 
one can put his hand upon it, or in any way feel its presence. 
Nevertheless we know it to be there. It is a fine symbol 
of the invisible, omnipresent, all-sustaining God. 

There are also many other things real and material 
which the mind knows, but the eye cannot see. The eye 
cannot see the air even, nor magnetism, nor gravity, nor 
gas, nor music, nor a noise, nor anything without colour. 
Nor, again, can it see a thought, or a wish, or a hope; or 
any act of the soul. These things are all viewless. The 
range of the eye is, then, very limited. So it is foolish to 
expect to see God in the ordinary way. When God wants 
to be seen He puts on some shape or appearance, some 
disguise that is not Himself, only a sign or symbol of Him- 
self ; as, for example, a flame of fire, or the form of a white 
dove. But though He cannot be seen by the body’s eye, 
the eyes of the mind can discover Him as they discover the 
ether, and see Him if the heart is right, see Him as they 
see the meaning of a story, or, in a letter, a mother’s love. 

“ But I wish God would show Himself,” said one boy 
to another as they walked together along a lonely country 
lane. ‘‘But He does show Himself,” was the reply. 
“‘How? where?” ‘‘ Well, it is like this. You, every 
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day, see your father, because he’s at home, but I never 
see my father, and never have seen him, because he’s away 
these years in China. But he shows himself all the same. 
He provides all the necessaries, pays for my schooling and 
things, sends me pocket money, and messages often and 
letters sometimes to myself, though I cannot see him. Ido 
see and feel his care and thought of me and all my wants. 
And I show myself to him. I write and show that I love 
him, and he knows by my letters how I’m getting on. 
Whether I’m clever or stupid or painstaking or careless, 
grateful, kind, obedient. He knows all about me; and I, 
a very great deal about him, though I have never seen 
him. It is the same with God. We don’t see Him, but 
He shows Himself in a hundred ways.” 

Yes, that is true ; God does show Himself in a thousand 
and more ways, most clearly. If the eyes of the body 
cannot see Him, the eyes of the mind can. There are 
marks of His presence everywhere. When on the lonely 
seashore you come across a castle made of sand, you know 
at on¢e that some one has been playing there, though now | 
you see no one about, so in like manner you can tell many 
places where God has been working though you do not 
see Him. Things more beautiful than the most elaborate 
sand castles lie about us everywhere. No man made 
them. A daisy, or buttercup, or any most common wild 
flower, or a blade of grass, or a hair of your head, these 
common things are far more wonderful than anything the 
cleverest hands can make. They are beautiful, they are 
frail, they are living; and the flowers are full of thought, 
thought that is not their own. Their petals are numbered 
and they cannot count them; and their colour determined, 
and they cannot choose it; their fragrance is selected, and 
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their shape designed, but not by themselves; while their 
growth is directed to this definite end, that in the heart 
of each blossom there may arise a tiny baby life to be nursed 
by the flower and fed. None of these things can a flower 
invent and arrange for itself, because it lacks intelligence, 
foresight, and will. And the meanest flower is so wonderful 
and beautiful in all its parts, and in every stage of its 
growth, that no most exquisite work of man can match it. 
A watch, a ruby ring, a painting, a statue, an intricate 
machine, the finest spun vestments, the most costly orna- 
ment, are as nothing for beauty and wonder and work- 
manship when set against the commonest flower. He who 
made these flowers, and determined their form and colour 
and fragrance and growth and life, must be more able 
and cleverer than all men, must have ideas and designs 
of His own more splendid and various than those of man, 
must be able to work without clumsy human hands; for 
the daintiest fingers are too rough and coarse to deal with 
the fashioning of living flowers. And who is this, who 
but God? Only God can work these wonders, and embody 
His thoughts in flowers. For every flower reveals to us 
a thought and wish of God, and tells us what He was 
thinking of when He made it. Whenever, then, you see a 
growing flower you see where God is present working, and 
you may watch the flower being made by Him. It is as 
if He, unseen, were there holding out a little bright token 
of His love, waving it in the sunshine in the hope of catching 
your eye and drawing your attention to Himself. If on 
the seashore you come across a fine sand castle, you look 
around with interest for the child that made it; so should 
you, when you see a flower, look with the eyes of your 
mind at God, who is there holding it in His unseen hand, 
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for this purpose, among others, to please you and to gladden 
your life. 

“ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.’ Notice 
how, not any way and any how, but to match a definite 
pattern ; not by their own design and forethought, but by 
the gentle pressure of God’s power, who clothes these 
frail and perishable creatures with such fragrant beauty 
that ‘not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as 
one of these.” And God makes the form and vesture 
beautiful at every stage; in the bud, in the opening 
blossom, in the full bloom ; showing exquisite care present 
at each step. The robes of Solomon had beauty only when 
finished. They were not beautiful in the making, and at 
every stage; nor on every side when made; and not 
through and through as the flowers are. So it is with the 
most artistic works of man, a picture, say, or a statue ; 
so it is with your own laborious handiworks. The little 
beauty they have can be seen only when the thing is 
finished. The artist hides the work that you may not see. 
it in the making, because it would not please you, and you 
often hide yours till it is done. But God’s works can be 
looked into and admired all the time and on every side. 
And they are living, or ordained to life, and all man’s works 
are dead. Such is the contrast between divine and human 
work. 

“The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament declareth itself to be the work of His hands.” 
... The earth, the sea, the stars worship and proclaim 
Him...” sings the inspired Psalmist ; while God Him- 
self, in the Book of Wisdom, and again by the mouth of 
St. Paul, declares clearly His judgment of those who do 
not find Him in the visible world. ‘“ All men are vain,” 
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He declares, ‘‘ in whom there is not the knowledge of God.” 
They are vain, that is, foolish and without excuse, who 
have not discovered Him who is the Lord, by the good 
things that are seen; ‘“ who have not acknowledged the 
workman while they admit His works.” If they have 
been delighted with the beauty of things, they should 
have known, says God Himself, ‘“‘ how much the Lord of 
them is more beautiful than they; for the first author of 
beauty made all these things”; if they have admired 
‘their power and effects, let them understand,” He says, 
“that He who made them is mightier than they. For 
by the greatness of the beauty and of the creature, the 
Creator of them may be seen so as to be known thereby.” 
“ Because the invisible things of Him—His Being, that 
is, and goodness, and power, and other hidden attributes 
—are clearly seen from the creation of the world, and are 
understood by the things that are made.” } 

There’s nothing bright above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 


But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of Thy deity. 


Thou art, O God! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. ? 


And from ‘Songs in the Night” we may borrow this 
beautiful prayer— 


O beauty of the unseen God ! 
For Thee alone I sigh ; 

Thy touch is on the opening woods, 
Thy smile upon the sky. 


1 Wisdom xiii.; Rom, tf. 2 Moore. 
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*Tis Thou that stirrest in our hearts 
Until they fain would soar 

Up to Thy rapturous embrace 
To part from Thee no more. 


Two men of science whose names are famous in the 
learned world, Lord Kelvin and Liebig, walked together 
one day into the country like the boys I told you of above. 
“Do you believe,” asked Lord Kelvin, ‘that the grass and 
flowers which we see around us, grow by mere chemical 
forces?”’ “No,” answered the thoughtful companion. 
“No more than I could believe that a book of botany 
describing them could grow by mere chemical forces.” 
The flowers and the grass, like a book, need the thought, 
the power, the purpose of a living person outside them- 
selves. As the substance of the book needed to be in the 
mind of its author before it was put on to paper, so did 
every flower need to be first complete and perfect in the 
mind of God before it appeared on the earth. The pattern, 
the model for each kind of flower, stands imaged in the mind 
of God, and up to that pattern each flower grows uncon- 
sciously, embodying in its frail beauty the eternal idea that 
is in God. 

You see now how God shows Himself in the flowers, and 
how in them He shows also His love for you. The flowers 
are love-tokens to children, whatever else they be besides, 
and children delight in them; and the flowers, if they 
could feel joy, would delight in children. Let the daisy 
speak for all. Borrowing human speech it says— 


I am the Childling Daisy, I. 
The children love me best of all, 
Running to pluck me, daisy-high, 
On rosy feet that stumble and fall. 
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I am the namesake of the Sun, 
I am rosy at my petal-tips ; 
Darling of every little one, 
They have kissed me rosy with their lips. 


The Childling of the pastures, I, 

I am all too happy with my kin, 
In a child’s pinafore to lie 

Or a small, eager hand within. 


The children make me into chains, 

I am twined about each darling head ; 
The nursling of the sun and rains, 

The children take me home to bed. 


I lie within a sleepy arm, 

Pressed to the sweetest death I go. 
Pillowed on a small breast so warm 

I lie, well pleased with dying so.! 

What I have said of the flowers, that God shows Himself 
in each, is true equally of the birds, and even of a bird’s 
wing, nay, even of a single feather; likewise true of every 
tiniest insect and of all huge beasts, that He manifests 
Himself in their make, and in their life, and in their 
faultless instincts. 

He shows Himself also in every pool of water, with its 
reflections of the cloud and far-off sky, and of the trees 
and the grass and stones upon its margin; for all these 
reflections are determined by most exact calculations, and 
every image is executed by shining pencils, obedient to 
the will of God. ‘‘ What a marvellous imagination God 
has!” exclaimed Lord Tennyson one day as he stopped 
his walk and stood and stared with amazement into a 
road-side pool. Yes, marvellous indeed ! 

God shows Himself moreover in the waters of the ocean, 
in the making of rain-clouds, in the running rivers, and in 
ice-bound lakes. In each of these forms of common water 


1K, Tynan. 
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you can discover new and separate and unexpected evidence 
of His thought and foresight, of His power and provident 
blessing. 

He shows Himself again in the sunlight, and in the 
colours of things; in the deep spaces of the sky, in the 
glories of the rising and the setting sun, in ‘‘ the strange 
superfluous glory of the air.”” The beauty of colour seems 
to have little or no certain use beyond its power to chasten 
the heart of man with reposeful gladness and meditative 
joy. It is a relic of Paradise, and evidence of God’s 
compassion upon exiles in a spoilt world. We should 
know what we owe to colour, writes Ruskin, ‘‘if we could 
but see for an instant white human beings living in a 
white world.” And we might indeed have seen that and 
nothing better, had God loved us less. 

Once more He shows Himself in the two most wonderful 
little instruments He has given to you, which introduce you 
to all the beauties of the sunlit world—your eyes. But for 
these eyes of yours all beauty would be lost to you ; and the 
light and shadow, the colours of flowers, the splendours of 
the sky, the reflections in the silent pool, could never find 
their way to your soul. 

It is not, then, here and there, or occasionally only, that 
God shows Himself. Everywhere and in everything can 
He be found, because everything, even the dust you take 
into your hand, is divinely exquisite, and beyond the 
power of man to make or even fully to understand. We 
live and move in the midst of God’s wondrous works, 
ourselves the greatest wonder. Natural miracles are 
happening all around us minute after minute, in the fields 
and gardens, in the air we breathe, in the sky above our 
heads and in the earth beneath our feet ; and each wonderful 
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work is God showing Himself to those who take care to look. 
The universe has a thousand little doors on which is written, 
“ Knock, and it shall be opened to you.” If you knock 
respectfully, the door will open; and within you will find 
God waiting to meet you there. One little door is the vast 
plan of it all, another its minute perfections, a third the 
delicate adjustment of part to part, a fourth its contrasts, 
and after that its processes, and lastly, since I cannot here 
point to every door, the exhilarating and varied beauty of 
its majestic pageant. 

Perhaps you cannot at present see the point of all that 
I have written here. Be interested then as you grow up, 
and curious to know ever more deeply the works of God, 
the beauties the marvels the mysteries of natural out-door 
_ things ; and on every hand the presence of the living God 
will confront you and delight your heart. No story-book, 
no novel, will be found so delightful as this open book of 
Nature wherein are recorded the entrancing fairy works of 


My heart is renewed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 

In silence round me, the perpetual working 

Of the creation, finished yet renewed for ever.? 


“The wonders of the visible creation,’ writes St. 
Gregory the Great, “are the footprints of our Creator 
Himself ; as yet we cannot see Him, but we are on the road 
that leads to this vision, when we admire Him in the things 
that He has made. And so we call created things His 
footprints, because they are made by Him, and guide us to 
Himself.” 


1C, W. Bryant. 
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“ If thy heart be right,” says ‘“‘ The Imitation of Christ,” 
“and thou be good and pure within: then every creature 
will be a mirror of life and a book of holy doctrine. There 
is no created thing so small and worthless as not to bring 
before men’s eyes the goodness of their God.” 


Of this fair volume which we ‘‘ world ’’ do name, 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 

Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare, 

Find out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 

His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice, which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, or period of the same: 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleas’d with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold, 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold ; 
Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 


But far more clearly than in material things does God 
show Himself in the heart and mind of man, and in the 
conscience, which is like an echo of His voice. This He 
has been doing in all past ages, and in every place, to every 
man; while to a certain people He has shown Himself 
more clearly, by inspired preachers, through the ministry of 
angels, by actual theophanies in which His very presence 
has been manifested under symbols and appearances above 
the laws of the natural world. 

Then finally, to complete all, “God, who in sundry 
times and in divers manner spoke to the fathers by the 
prophets, last of all, in these days hath He spoken to us by 
His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also He made the world.’’? 


1 William Drummond. 8) Heb, .ir,72; 
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Early in the morning 

The Sultan’s daughter 

Walked in her father’s garden, 

Gathering the bright flowers all full of dew. 


And as she gathered them 
She wondered more and more 
Who was the Master of the flowers, 
And made them grow 
Out of the cold, dark earth. 
“In my heart,” she said, 
“T love Him; and for Him 
Would leave my father’s palace 
To labour in His garden.” 


And at midnight, 
As she lay upon her bed, 
She heard a voice 
Call to her from the garden, 
And, looking forth from her window, 
She saw a beautiful youth 
Standing among the flowers. 
It was the Lord Jesus, 
And she went down to Him, 
And opened the door for Him ; 
And He said to her, ‘‘ O maiden } 
Thou hast thought of Me with love. 
And for thy sake 
Out of My Father’s kingdom 
Have I come hither : 
I am the Master of the flowers, 
My garden is in Paradise. 
And if thou wilt go with Me, 
Thy bridal garland 
Shall be of bright red flowers.” 
And then he took from His finger 
A golden ring, 
And asked the Sultan’s daughter 
If she would be His bride. 
And when she answered Him with love, 
His wounds began to bleed, 
And she said to Him, 
“O Love! how red thy heart is, 
And Thy hands are full of roses.” 
‘For thy sake,’ answered He, 
“ For thy sake is My heart so red, 
For thee I bring these roses, 
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I gathered them at the cross 

Whereon I died for thee ! 

Come, for My Father calls. 

Thou art My elected bride!” 

And the Sultan’s daughter 

Followed Him to His Father's garden. 


THANKFULNESS 


My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
The Earth so bright ; 

So full of splendour and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right! 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours; 
That thorns remain: 

So that Earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more: 

A yearning for a deeper peace 
Not known before. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest, 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest— 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast ! ? 


1 Longfellow, “ The Golden Legend.” A. Procter, 
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FOOD FOR THE SOUL 


“ TELL me what you eat, and I will tell you what you are.” 
This is a pithy saying of a wit, writing of the dinner-table. 
How far it may be true when applied to the body, I do not 
know, but as to the soul it certainly holds good. If you 
will tell me all that your soul feeds upon, I will tell you 
what kind of person you are. The quality of your soul, 
its moral health or sickness, its meanness or nobility 
depend upon its food. The soul is fed through the mind 
and the will. The mind is like a mirror that is beautiful 
or ugly according to the image reflected in it, but with this 
great difference: the mirror of glass is a dead thing, which 
remains passive, unchanged, and always distinct from the 
image, that of the mind is alive and active, a spiritual 
faculty which becomes one with what is reflected in its 
depths. A better illustration, therefore, is the sensitized 
plate that is used in photography. This receives and is 
changed by the impression, and henceforth is useful or 
useless, of value or of no worth, ugly or beautiful according 
to the object portrayed. Similarly the intellect fashions 
itself into the likeness of its object, and the thing begins to 
exist in a mind-form or mental state. For example, a 
story is printed in a book. You read the book; now the 
story is written in your mind, or rather it is not just written 
there ; it has passed into your spirit, where it determines, 
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modifies, and shapes your mind to its own shape. But we 
will not go further into this deep question about what 
knowledge is, or how we come to know things. 

The effect of knowledge upon the will is similar to its 
effect upon the mind. What the will loves, it appro- 
priates, takes to itself; and the object so taken into 
the will, qualifies, shapes, and gives character to that 
faculty. The object, therefore, both for mind and will, 
is like a seal or a mould. You press a seal upon wax 
and the wax receives and keeps the image of the seal. 
You put plasticine into a mould and it receives the shape. 
Tell me the pattern of the mould, tell me the figure 
on the seal, and I will tell you what the wax portrays 
and what the plasticine. This is, of course, a very poor 
illustration of a process that is very mysterious and wholly 
different ; still, it helps the imagination to see the truth 
about the shaping and formation of the soul through the 
mind and will, and how its quality and character is deter- 
mined by what it feeds upon. 

When the soul comes first from the hands of God it is 
a tiny thing, though greater, because an immortal spirit, 
than all the perishable mountains of the earth. Still it is 
a tiny thing, a spirit beginning its life, a baby, an infant 
soul. It has much latent power, but as yet has effected 
nothing ; much ability, yet no accomplishment ; it is great 
in promise, but little in actual effect; it can do many 
things, but so far has done nothing. It is like a bit of fresh 
plastic wax, ready to receive any shape or form; or like 
a piece of white paper on which no word is yet written, but 
which may in time carry a sublime or a disgraceful record. 

The business of its life here is to take upon itself a shape 
by its own thought and will, a shape and character that will 
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be its glory for eternity. Or, if you prefer the second image, 
its work is to write upon that blank paper its own noble 
life-history. Each soul thus fashions itself, and is the 
maker of its own fortune and destiny. 

These illustrations of writing and shaping are ways of 
speaking of the culture of the soul. Let us return to that. 
The thing the soul resembles most when it comes from God 
is a seed-bud, or a little plant that is put into the garden 
soil. This, indeed, is a small thing, and if left unaided, 
unchanged, a helpless, useless thing ; yet within it lies the 
sealed-up power of life and growth and development. 

The soul, like the seed, is put into this world that it may 
live and grow, that it may stretch out in charity towards 
God and man, as the growing tree expands itself in fruitful 
branches. This image of the plant and tree is very 
suggestive and to the point. 

Look into it more closely. 

First there is the young plant full of mysterious power. 
How does this power fulfil itself? By a double activity: 
the one towards the sky, the other round about upon the 
earth. It stretches upward to the sunlight, it spreads wide 
and deep in the soil, and gathers from earth and air 
food by which to strengthen and enable itself to reach 
higher and higher, to get nearer and nearer to the sun. 
It seems to have from first to last one prevailing aim. 
As a seed in the cold ground, it is ever feeling its way to 
the light above, and having risen out of the dark earth, it 
continues to seek more and more of the daylight. Tending 
always towards the sky, it feeds and grows into a great 
tree and bears much fruit. 

Apply this image to the soul. 

Full of mysterious powers far more wonderful and more 
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numerous than those of the seed-bud, the soul is planted in 
the garden of this world; and its first duty is to fulfil 
itself, to use and expand those latent powers. Otherwise 
why have such faculties, or why exist at all? The plant’s 
two tendencies, the one heavenwards and the other towards 
the earth, teach how this is to be done. The sun of the 
soul is God. Therefore must it look to Him, towards Him 
must it grow; and by drawing nourishment from all 
things around, rise ever higher and nearer to Him. Its 
food is of two very different kinds: the one heavenly and 
supernatural, the other natural, and to be found where also 
the body finds food, within God’s splendid earthly mansion. 
In this great manor, the reverent mind is nourished by the 
amazing beauty of the divine works, abounding every- 
where: by Nature’s forms and order and adjustments. It 
catches the reflections of the ideals and purposes of God, it 
thinks His thoughts after Him, it wonders, it adores ; and 
the wll on its side is drawn to rejoice and delight in Him, 
as seen in these marvellous works; and then to love and 
obey and serve Him, for what He is in Himself. 

This natural universe, as you have read in the fourth 
chapter, is like a great book in which are spread out in 
hieroglyphic figures the schemes and poems and pictures 
of the Creator’s mind. By reading them aright, the soul 
grows into greater likeness to Him in whose image it was 
made. 

There is a book who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts, 


And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 


The works of God above, below, 
Within us and around, 

Are pages in that book to show 
How God Himself is found. 
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The glorious sky embracing all 
Is like the Maker’s love, 

Wherewith encompassed, great and small, 
In peace and order move. 


Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere.} 


And not only by the divine ideas embodied in the 
physical universe may the soul grow in the knowledge and 
love of God, but also by such food for thought as is found 
in the history of mankind, in the rise and fall of nations, in 
the philosophy, the science, the arts of man. Every kind 
of knowledge, in fact, offers the soul food whereby, through 
the activity of thought and will, it may nourish itself and 
rise higher and nearer to God—higher and nearer, I mean, 
in spiritual likeness and perfection of virtue. 

But you must eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge with 
temperance and discretion. Not every kind of food is good 
for all persons and at all times. You have learnt to know 
this in regard to the body; it is equally true regarding 
the soul. Food that may suit your soul when you are 
twenty, may be bad for it when you are twelve; things 
that will nourish your mind when your judgment is mature, 
may be to you now a poison. Food therefore should be 
selected and proportioned to this soul and that, this age 
and that; and your food should be suited to you. The 
quantity of things offered for the soul’s nutrition in this 
wide universe, and in the works and books and lives of men, 
is so immense, and the variety so manifold that you, if you 
are wise, will be cautious in using it and glad to have 
advice, as you would in a wild garden in which a number 
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of strange, bright berries invited you to taste and eat ; you 
would there ask beforehand, is this poison? and is that 
good ? 

The following passage from the writings of one who 
well knew the world of men and books, is worth every man’s 
reading from time to time :— 

‘“‘ Knowledge is mental food, and is exactly to the spirit 
what food is to the body (except that the spirit needs 
several sorts of food, of which knowledge is only one), and 
it is liable to the same kind of misuses. It may be mixed 
and disguised by art, till it becomes unwholesome ; it may 
be refined, sweetened, and made palatable, until it has lost 
all its power of nourishment ; and, even of its best kind, 
it may be eaten to surfeiting, and minister to disease and 
death. Therefore, with respect to knowledge, we are to 
reason and act exactly as with respect to food. We no 
more live to know than we live to eat. We live to con- 
template, enjoy, act, adore: and we may know all that is 
to be known in this world, and what Satan knows in the 
other, without being able to do any of these. We are to 
ask therefore, first, is the knowledge we would have fit 
food for us, good and simple, not artificial and decorated ? 
and secondly, how much of it will enable us best for our 
work ; and will leave our hearts light, and our eyes clear ? 
For no more than that is to be eaten without the old 
Eve-sin. Observe also the difference between tasting 
knowledge and hoarding it.” 4 

You have forgotten, perhaps, that I said a while ago 
that the food offered in this world to the soul is of two 
very different kinds. I have written so far but of one 
kind: that which is provided in the natural world. It 


1 Ruskin, ‘Stones of Venice.” 
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would indeed be strange if God had offered the soul nothing 
better than that, good indeed as it is. Having made the 
soul for heaven, it was not likely He would leave it with 
only earthly food. If all the dumb creatures look up to 
God with begging eyes, because from His hands they 
await the maintenance of their transient life, should not 
immortal souls equally look up to Him for some food of 
immortality ? The eyes of the thoughtful spirit, therefore, 
instinctively turn to Him, expecting some special diet 
worthy of its deathless life ; and this God provides indeed. 
He is always better in His gifts than we expect. He has 
provided various and most precious nourishment which the 
soul can claim only as destined for heaven and in so far as 
it aspires thereto. It is our sustenance, as we are related 
not to the earth, but to God Himself directly. It is food 
that is higher than nature, for it is meant to sustain a higher 
than natural life; it is divine food, because the life is to 
be divine, and, in its most perfect form, it is God Himself. 

But preparatory to this highest privilege of being fed 
and nourished by union with the life of God, there are 
other kinds of supernatural sustenance. There is revealed 
doctrine, and there is divine grace in many forms. 

This provision for the soul’s beatitude is very precious, 
costly, and not to be wasted. Like the common food, 
it needs to be taken judiciously and regularly, not 
anyhow and without restraint. As the supernatural life is 
of more worth than the natural, its maintenance requires 
more care. You have learnt from the passage quoted 
above, if experience has not already taught you, how the 
healthful food of knowledge can be mixed and disguised 
till it becomes unwholesome ; how it may be made palatable 
till it has lost all its power of nourishment ; how it may be 
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eaten to surfeiting and minister to disease and death. 
The same is true, only with more direful results, of super- 
natural food. It is not likely, then, seeing that abuse is 
possible and easy, that our All-wise Father would just 
throw down from heaven this sacred nutriment to His 
children, anyhow and anywhere; that He would leave it 
lying about, without any responsible and assured guardians 
to explain its virtue and administer it according to the 
needs of various souls. 

Even if the general good sense of man had been enough 
to secure the right use of common secular knowledge, it 
would not necessarily have been capable of using wisely a 
heaven-sent revelation. But as a fact, common sense has 
failed in both departments. The first sin of man and the 
second was a wilful misuse of this fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge ; and every sin since has had in it some self-deception 
as to what is wholesome or unwholesome for the soul. And 
the effect of this misuse has been perplexing ignorance, not 
true knowledge ; mental darkness, and not light. Therefore 
has God entrusted the soul’s maintenance to the Church, 
His appointed Priest and Prophet and Pillar of Truth. 

Some day you may meet those who will suggest that 
God had done enough had He put all divine truth, the 
nutriment of the soul, into a book, and Himself interpreted 
its meaning within the mind of each. But a written book, 
be it ever so sacred, can as easily be misread and misapplied 
as natural information. The Devil has quoted Scripture to 
his own purpose. And by a book, how should the poor be 
fed, who have no time to read ? or the ignorant who know 
no letters? and for the clever readers, what guarantee 
would there be against inward self-deception? A written 
book needs to be understood aright. And the more sacred 
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and important, the greater the need. But a book is silent. 
It cannot speak to answer questions, or to protest if you 
pervert its meaning or misunderstand it. It is at your 
mercy, and things should be here the other way—you, namely, 
should beatitsmercy. Since the book is divine, you should 
be subject to it, rather than it subject to your mind and 
will. From the book each person would pick and choose, 
instead of taking it as a whole, this passage and that, this 
page and the other, according to ignorance or fancy. This 
would be at best to feed the soul on scraps and crumbs 
from the sacred table, and to make each one’s personal 
taste and liking, each one’s ignorance or conceit, the rule 
for growth in the spiritual life. Nor would interior divine 
help prevent this misuse so long as the soul.retained its 
liberty. Therefore our Blessed Lord has added to the 
inward guidance of His Spirit, external helps and a visible 
authority to command and teach that every one may 
know, without fear of self-deception, the revelation and 
holy will of God. 

He invites His children to more than the reading of 
His Word ; He would have them sit at table with Himself. 
He desires to give, not a little, but, as far as it is right and 
wise, as much as possible to nourish and develop their souls 
here and make them fit for the highest heaven. He wishes 
each to grow to perfection, for He would not willingly see 
any child of His undergrown, stunted, or dwarfed in spirit ; 
much less corrupted by the poison of disobedience, or self- 
deceived by the misunderstanding of His Word. What 
provision He has made for this fullest growth, what 
spiritual mould and seal He has prepared to stamp there- 
with upon the soul a Godlike form and character, we shall 


say later on. The present volume will chiefly tell of the 
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first step ; of how God has prepared a House on earth for 
the soul’s protection, and within, ample provision of divine 
food ; how He gathers from the streets of the city, from the 
highways and the hedges, the poor and the feeble and the 
blind and the lame into this House, that they may sit at 
table and be fed there, where the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge is one with the fruit of the Tree of Life. 

Long, long ago, for a certain chosen people, a strange 
thing was done by our Creator and Sovereign Lord. The 
Israelites were in a desert place and in want of food. God 
sent them a new and wonderful white bread from heaven. 
It fed their bodies, while at the same time and more 
especially it nourished their souls ; for by the miracle of it, 
repeated day by day, they were assured of God’s continued 
protection and abiding love. This assurance strengthened 
them in faith and hope and love. The Manna in the desert 
was itself a miracle, and miraculous also in these points, 
that it fell quite regularly, and at a fixed time, and only in 
a particular place, and for one nation alone. And it was 
miraculous also in other unexpected ways. Further, it 
could not be used anyhow according to each person’s own 
wishes, but only in obedience to definite rules laid down 
by God. 

Now that mysterious Manna was but a poor thing com- 
pared with the far more miraculous food with which God 
now feeds the souls of men. Like the Manna this more 
heavenly Bread sustains the life of faith and hope and love; 
but does so immediately and by its own essence, not 
indirectly only and by inference, as was the case with 
the Manna; while it excels that most choice food as much 
as eternity does time, as immortality death, or as a reality 
exceeds its type or image. And, again like the Manna, 
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it cannot be picked up anywhere or taken anyhow, but 
is found in one well-defined place and is subject to definite 
conditions. Being so much more wonderful than the Manna 
of old, it should be honoured and protected by still greater 
observance, and welcomed with deeper reverence and thanks- 
giving. It is the richest, the best, the most unmerited and 
most amazing of all the admirable gifts of God toman. It 
is the Bread of Life ; it is God Himself made our Food. 


VI 
BREAD FROM HEAVEN 


THERE was a time, long ago, when nowhere in all the world 
was to be found Jesus, our Blessed Lord. He had not yet 
come. There were many children then, and women and 
men; but not Jesus the Son of God. He was far away in 
His own country. He was in heaven, at home, in the very 
arms and bosom of His Father. And the world for want of 
Him was very dark and sad. Though the sun shone brightly 
day by day, and the earth was full of blessings, still there 
was darkness. The flowers flourished and the fields 
yielded their crops, and the fruits ripened and children 
played and grew strong in the sunshine, and God kept on 
showing Himself, peeping out, as it were, through the 
flowers at children and waving His hand in the cornfields 
and the swaying branches of fruit-laden trees; still man 
would not notice Him, and therefore souls and hearts were 
dark and sad. God was everywhere welcome, making 
things bright and good and beautiful, except in the free 
heart of man. From that He was kept out by folly and 
wilful sin. And for want of Him man’s soul was full of 
discontent and sadness and a dismal darkness as of night. 
The trees and the plants and the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field were glad and happy. They had all 
they wanted, and were content to eat and sleep and roam 
about and breathe the pure air and enjoy each its own 
company. But man was not content; a heavy burden 
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was on his mind, in his heart a gloomy sadness, in his soul 
an emptiness and hunger that nothing on earth could 
satisfy. His body had all it needed, just as the birds and 
beasts had, but his soul was in want ; in want of spiritual 
food for the intellect and will, and divine companionship 
for the inmost heart. 

And far away in heaven the Son of God kept planning 
and thinking how He would help the children of men and 
provide for all their need. He saw that they needed to be 
in heaven with Him; that nothing less would satisfy 
them. And to secure this He saw that it was necessary 
first that heaven should somehow be got into their hearts 
while yet on earth. They had forgotten about heaven, 
and almost from the first had been trying to manage 
without regard to God. This was their wilful mistake, the 
sin of the whole family of man: that they tried to find this 
earth sufficient, as if they were no better than the dumb 
beasts for whom it is indeed enough. They attempted to 
do without God and to escape from His presence and care, 
They did not want to be obedient, but to do anything they 
pleased. So they turned their eyes away, and would not 
look or notice where God was showing Himself in all His 
wondrous works. They wished to use these things just 
any way they liked, and did not want rules for their conduct 
or any divine control. They would do as they pleased and 
trust in themselves. So they put God away from their 
minds and hearts, that they might without restraint, 
indulge themselves in the enjoyment of His creatures. 
They set Him aside, they disobeyed Him. After that, sin 
was added to sin, and all the world got full of evil and 
misery, and grew ever worse and worse. There was every- 
where quarreling, fighting, cheating, injustice, cruelty, 
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selfishness, and every kind of bad thing and unutterable 
wretchedness, and the way to heaven and to happiness of 
soul was lost. The whole human race had wandered 
from God like sheep that had left the shepherd and gone 
astray into wild and arid places where there was no proper 
food nor any shelter. 

If you would realize a little, how things were in those 
days, and what we owe to our Lord’s coming, imagine 
what it would be like if all that is due to His influence were 
suddenly taken away. You would then see every city 
dotted with empty places where once stood orphanages, 
asylums, hospitals, houses of charity, churches, convents 
of prayer. You would miss also reverence for childhood, 
and respect for whiteness of soul. Humility, meekness, 
compassion of heart would be gone, together with most that 
is best in our present civilization. Recall what we know 
of society in pagan times. 

The wealthy for the most part thought chiefly of eating 
and drinking at sumptuous banquets, and no one blamed 
them ; while the poor were needy slaves. Women and 
men and children could be bought and sold like dumb 
cattle or goods in the market-place. Babies could be left 
to perish, or to be thrown to the beasts, or burnt to death, 
and no one care. Older children and helpless servants 
could be, for trifling mistakes, scourged to blood, and no 
law prosecute their cruel masters. Maids could be wounded 
or even slain by a heartless mistress, and no one think the 
worse of her. The sick, the infirm, the weak, the cripples, 
the defective were scorned or secretly done away with; 
and a slave, a fellow-man, was, it is said, sometimes 


thrown to pet animals to provide them with more dainty 
food. 
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Perceiv’st thou not the change of day ? 
Ah! carry back thy ken, 

What, some two thousand years. Survey 
The world as it was then ! 


Like ours it looked in outward air. 
Its head was clear and true, 

Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew ; 


Stout was its arm, each pulse and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive— 

But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive ! 


On that hard Pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


God still loved the world which He had made. And He 
was deeply grieved that man had spoilt so many things 
beautiful and good, and most of all that he had spoiled 
himself. And the Son of God, who is all-wise and full of 
pity, looked down from above upon the many miseries of 
man’s soul, and saw that there was no hope that man could 
ever of himself set things right again. So He planned what 
He would do. The messages that God had written so 
large across the face of the earth had been missed, the hints 
and the signs of His presence had been ignored, the prophets 
He had sent had been neglected or slain. Therefore He 
would come Himself and make God clearly visible, a near 
object of sight and touch, a Person whose voice could be 
heard, whose love could be felt. Robed in a garment of 
flesh and blood, human in all things like to us excepting 
sin, He, the Son of God, would come and would touch the 
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hearts of men. He would win them away from creatures 
to Himself, to God, the source of all happiness and good. 

His intention was to attract and gather round Himself 
all who would believe in Him instead of in themselves. 
He would put these, till they should be ripe for heaven, 
into a place of safety, and there would teach them how to 
use the creatures of His Father’s world. He would feed 
the mind with truth and the heart with virtue and the 
innermost soul with Himsclf, the food of angels, the Bread 
of Heaven. 

He laid out the plan of it beforehand in all detail, so that 
it should be the best, and meet every need. Then He 
waited and waited from age to age, and year to year, till 
the time was ripe when He might best come and bring 
salvation to all who would receive Him. 

From the beginning He had been looking ahead into 
the future, and among the crowd He saw you from afar, 
and His eyes rested on you, and His heart loved you. And 
He saw how, unless He came, you would find yourself like 
the little lamb in the picture, alone in darkness, not knowing 
which way to go for your soul’s safety, wanting heaven yet 
not able to find it. He saw, that unless He came, neither 
your parents nor all the people together could save you, for 
they could not save themselves. It would be like the 
blind leading the blind and all falling into the pit and being 
lost together. For your sake then, to bring heaven down 
to you, He came forth from His Father’s bosom and 
descended to earth. He left the thousands and thousands 
of holy Angels, like sheep upon the rich pasture plains of 
Paradise, happy because they were subject to God within 
heaven’s safe enclosure, and He came running over the 
mountains, leaping across the deep abysses that separate 
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earth from heaven, to reach you in the dark dangers and 
give you light and food and protection for the way, and 
save you, and carry you to His heavenly fold. 


The Shepherd looked out from His heavenly fold 
To the mountains far away, 
And He said: “‘ I must leave the ninety and nine, 
The lambs of the fold that are always Mine, 
And go seek the one that’s astray. 
For the wolf is fierce and the nights are cold, 
And My lamb cannot find its way back to the fold.” + 
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VII 
THE FLOCK AND THE FOLD 


HAVE you ever seen a flock of sheep driven through the 
busy streets? A man who is called a driver, not a shep- 
herd, drives them. Dogs run about and yelp to frighten 
them. The noise of wheels, the traffic and bustle all around, 
the garish shops, the hard pavement, all the unfamiliar 
surroundings bewilder the mild eyes and ears made for life 
in the green quiet meadows. The sheep are huddled 
together, dazed and stupefied ; the lambs bleating for their 
lost mothers, and the mothers crying for their young. 
Not one swift of foot and able, as a stag might escape to 
freedom, to save itself by flight. Not one strong and bold 
enough to defend itself and resist, as a dog or horse might 
do. All, the whole flock, helpless together, tired, panting, 
thirsting, miserable, doomed, and driven irresistibly to the 
house of death. 

Like to such a disordered flock of sheep did the human 
race appear to the Son of God in heaven. Men and women 
and children, all crowded together, their minds and hearts 
restless and bewildered, their souls impelled by evil 
passions, and urged on to utter self-ruin by an unseen 
driver who hated their happiness, and would rob them of 
Eternal Life. 

As a contrast to these doomed sheep driven through 
noisy streets, recall our Blessed Lord’s beautiful picture of 
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the shepherd and his flock, as He knew them on the hills 
and dales of Galilee and Judea. There the shepherd does 
not drive the sheep, but leads them, walking before them 
from pasture to pasture. They follow as a dog follows its 
master. They come to his call, for they know his voice. 
They distinguish it from that of other men, and they will 
not follow a stranger. In the daytime they are out with 
him in the open country, grazing upon the hill slopes or in 
the valleys ; and at night, to shield them from robbers and 
savage beasts that prowl about in the darkness, he leads 
them into the fold. There they find a long low shed to 
shelter them from the cold night winds, and an open yard 
in which they can move freely. Round about is a high 
wall surmounted bya fence of sharp strong thorns to keep 
out wolves and light-footed panthers. And then—note 
this—he appoints a deputy shepherd to take his place, 
while he, the chief and owner, lies down to rest apart. In 
the early morning he stands at the door of the sheepfold and 
calls to the sleeping flock. And as each sheep catches the 
sound of his voice it lifts its head to listen; then quickly 
rises to its feet, and moves on gladly to obey the call. Into 
the open country he leads them, to find fresh feeding 
ground day by day, in shady places on the cool mountains 
when the sun is hot, and in sheltered valleys when the wind 
blows keen. 

To such a shepherd our Lord compares Himself when 
He would explain why He came into the world. It is His 
own explanation. He came, then, because without Him, 
all people, great and small together, are in this world like 
a flock of sheep without a shepherd, all astray for want of 
some one over them, of some power other than their own to 
control their actions unto virtue, and direct their lives into 
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the fold above. Without the restraint and sway of a 
shepherd whom they can see and hear, they are easily 
deceived about what is good to do, and right to think; 
easily misled, and as ready a prey to evil passions as 
unkept sheep are to ravenous wolves. Therefore He came 
to earth and built here a fold, the fold of His Church, an 
enclosure in the midst of the world; and set over it a 
shepherd, and round about the high wall of authority. It 
protects those who seek its shelter, and holds them back 
when inclined to wander. Within are provided pastures for 
the flock : truth for the mind, and charity for the heart, 
and peace with all spiritual graces for the inmost soul, by 
means of the Bread from Heaven which is the Good 
Shepherd Himself. 

He teaches us by this very image of the sheep and 
shepherd that He will not leave us free to do or think as we | 
like, to mistake error for truth and evil for good, to go our 
own way in life, and follow each his own ideas as best he 
can. On the contrary, this symbolic teaching makes it very 
clear that He will have us under real control, obedient to 
the call of a voice that can be heard. He will deprive us 
of a certain freedom in order that we may be more free, 
and enjoy a better liberty. The flock that is fenced in the 
fold, by the very fact of being shut in, is free from ravenous 
wolves and cruel robbers. The restraint secures freedom. 
So it is with man. Therefore the Good Shepherd enfolds 
and holds us in, that we may enjoy the best and highest 
liberty : freedom from error and from sin. 

Such is His plan, and we must of our own free will 
submit our plans of life to His. The sheep are not driven 
to the fold, they follow the shepherd’s call. And we are 
not forced into the Church, but called, invited to enter and 
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to remain therein. He cannot guard unwilling sheep, 
that do not wish to follow whither He leads them. He 
cannot keep hearts from evil unless the hearts be given to 
Him. He cannot protect the mind from error unless the 
mind be opened to admit His teaching. It is then only 
by our willing submission to Him, only by our freely avoiding 
what He forbids, and gladly doing what He commands, 
that we can show ourselves to be His subject sheep. We 
do indeed belong to Him, we are His sheep whether we 
behave as such or not; and His mark, the sign of the Cross, 
is upon our souls and bodies, as the shepherd’s name or 
sign is upon his sheep. What, then, we have to see to as 
our duty, day by day, is that we hear and obey His voice, 
and follow His lead, and remain within the high walls of 
the fold: the assured authority of His Church. 

If, then, we should foolishly pretend to be free to think 
as we like about religion, to choose this doctrine and reject 
that to suit our own taste and fancy, to form our own 
private opinions about sacred things, to act in religion 
according to our own ideas, to be separate and individual 
and to insist on self as against the flock ; if, in other words, 
we should ever refuse to be controlled, penned in, guarded 
and guided by authority in all that concerns the purpose of 
our Lord’s coming, we should know at once that, not 
behaving like true sheep under a shepherd, we were 
wayward and had gone astray. 

Into this enclosure, therefore, of the Church our Saviour 
Shepherd gathers us, calling each by name, signing each 
with His own sign of the Cross upon the forehead and upon 
the inmost self. Within that fold He leaves us during the 
long night, the night of the soul, which is our present life ; 
while outside the fold there is spiritual fog and darkness, 
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and within, only, as it were, a lantern light, in which 
sacred things are dimly seen. The Good Shepherd’s face 
is veiled, and the sound of His voice hushed in apparent 
sleep; He seems to be gone away. During all this time of 
night—which is our day of earthly life—He has set a 
watchman at the door of the fold, a guardian, a deputy 
shepherd over the flock, after the pattern of the actual 
shepherds of Galilee. 

You remember the scene on the shore of the lake of 
Galilee, in the early morning, when our Lord, risen from 
the dead, had breakfast with His Apostles by the edge of 
the shining waters. St. John, who was there, tells us about 
it. It is a very beautiful and touching story, and the last 
that the beloved disciple records of the life of Jesus upon 
earth. Our Blessed Lord was very soon to retire from men’s 
sight and touch ; to withdraw Himself, by His Ascension, 
from ordinary intercourse, as people retire from the busy 
world for rest at night. His glorified Body henceforth was 
to dwell secretly in the Blessed Sacrament, retired, silent, 
invisible, as if in a sleeping chamber apart for the night. 
But before He withdraws from the common ways of men, 
He very solemnly and publicly appoints the deputy 
shepherd, who, during the long night of His own hidden 
and silent presence, is to be the visible guardian of the 
flock. When the breakfast was over Jesus turned to Peter 
and said— 

“Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these ? 
He saith to Him: Yea, Lord; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. He saith to him: Feed My lambs. 

“He saith to him again: Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou Me? He saith to Him: Yea, Lord; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee. He saith to him: Tend My sheep. 


“I KNOW MINE, AND MINE KNOW ME.” 
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“ He saith to him the third time: Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou Me? Peter was grieved because He had said 
to him the third time: Lovest thou Me? And he said to 
Him: Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou knowest that 
I love Thee. He said to him: Feed My flock.” 3 

The night is passing. The morning of Eternity is 
drawing nearer, and the daybreak is not far off, even for a 
child. When death’s sunrise shines upon each soul in 
turn within the night-fold of the Church, then will it hear 
the Shepherd’s own sweet voice calling. It will know that 
voice and follow it into the rich pasturage prepared among 
the plains of Paradise, where there is not any night, but 
always the brightest sunshine; nor any danger, for the 
soul rests safe within the Shepherd’s arms ; nor any hunger, 
for its food is the Bread of Angels; nor any weariness, 
because it will be every moment refreshed by the torrents 
of God’s joy ; and its heart’s desire shall be all fulfilled. 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night ; 


Through the darkness be Thou near me ; 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


4 St. John xxi. 15-17. 


VIII 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


OF all figures under which the Son of God represented His 
mission to man the most pleasing is the Good Shepherd. It 
was also the figure which His early followers delighted most 
to keep before their minds. We see it painted everywhere, 
repeated in a hundred forms, in the underground chambers 
which are called the catacombs. These were the burial 
places and chapels of the early Christians. This faithful 
flock had separated from the pagan world around, from the 
people who did as they liked, and pleased themselves and 
tried to enjoy the bright creation of God, without regard 
to Him. With such, the followers of Jesus the Good Shep- 
herd, could have no fellowship in the deeper things of life 
and duty; and on their side the earthly minded pagans 
disliked and despised the spiritual mind of the faithful 
sheep of Christ. Great enmity and opposition arose 
between them, like that between darkness and light, evil 
and good. The Christians owned that they belonged not 
to themselves, that they had been bought with a great 
price, that they were not any longer free to follow their 
own fancies, or to be their own masters. They did not 
wish to be independent of God, or to live simply for them- 
selves, for their own pleasure and gain, as did the pagans ; 
but for His honour who had died for them, for His service 
and use, as sheep live for the profit of the shepherd to whom 
they belong. And when the Christians said that their 
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Good Shepherd was also God most high, Lord of all; and 
that, unseen, He came often to His sheep, as it were in the 
darkness, under the cover and appearance of Sacred Bread ; 
and that He would in the end triumph over all the world, 
the heart of the pagan people was moved to anger, and did 
all it could to destroy every sheep and lamb of Christ. But 
that was impossible because our Lord was with them all days. 

It was clear that the little flock loved the Shepherd, 
those even who had never seen Him, except through the 
eyes of the heart and mind. For His sake they obeyed 
His under-shepherds, the Apostles and their successors, to 
whom the care of the fold had been for the time entrusted. 

They did not seek, in those days, for an actual portrait 
of Him as He appeared in His mortal life. Rather they 
chose to think of Him “whom not having seen they yet 
loved,” as He actually was then and at all time and in 
relation to themselves. The fashion of His face and figure 
might even be forgotten, and that mattered little, since He 
remained Himself present and ever the same. He was still 
watching over them with tender wakeful love, still carrying 
them in the arms of His affection, delivering them from evil, 
protecting them from dangers, keeping them together, by 
the combined action of inward grace and outward control 
of pastors, still feeding them with the Bread of Eternal 
Life, the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

Preoccupied, as they were, with His actual love and 
very near presence, they might well neglect to think much 
of His earthly form and countenance; or seek, as better 
than a symbol, an accurate portrait, as we do of those who 
are far distant or long dead. He was close at hand and 
living, and the image of the Good Shepherd expressed 
better than a portrait, all His relations with them and 
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theirs with Him, as far, indeed, as any single symbol or 
many together could do. Therefore, they delighted in it. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
(Aftez an early Christian staiue.) 


In their representations of the Good Shepherd, they 
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showed their Lord and Master as young, with the freshness 
and youth of an unageing life, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; as strong, healthful, hopeful, equal to His 
charge, replete with divine vitality, full of candour, grace, 
and truth: Et vidimus gloriam ejus, gloriam quasi Unige- 
nitt a Patre, plenum grati@ et veritatis.1 The marble 
statue now in the Lateran Museum, “ a work of really great 
beauty and probably of very early date,” of which a sketch 
is here given, is a fair example. It is an attractive figure, 
classic in its attitude, flexible in form, youthful, spirited, 
full of dignity and easy grace. Such was the Good 
Shepherd as the early Christians chose to think of Him. 
They looked upon such figures and saw in them all they 
needed to remember of our Lord’s present actual protective 
care, of His infinite and possessive love. 

It was also on their side the most inspiring motive and 
argument for faith, obedience, victorious hope, for charity 
and every heroism. All their devotional thoughts and 
feelings were condensed into it. Therefore the cheering 
gladsome image lit up the gloom of the catacombs. It was 
fully painted or lightly sketched upon nearly every wall 
and ceiling of these underground sanctuaries. It was 
scratched upon tombstones, carved upon cups, engraved 
upon the sacred chalices, cut into signet rings, outlined in 
gold upon trinkets that hung about the necks of women and 
children. This joyous emblem of our Blessed Lord, strong, 
beautiful, triumphant over death, immortal in youth and 
of translucent grace, reveals the Christian’s buoyant con- 
fidence in the actual power of the living Shepherd. Some- 
times He is seen walking erect and lightly as if He did not 
feel the weight, with a sheep upon His shoulders or a lamb 
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within His arms; sometimes singing as He goes, or playing 
on His Shepherd’s pipes. It is a goat here and there that 
He carries instead of a sheep, as a protest against those who 
had no mercy upon sinners, and to give hope even to the 
weak and wayward who elsewhere could find no ground for 
hope. 

In the catacomb of St. Callixtus, there is a more elaborate 
painting, now sadly defaced by the ravages of time. The 
illustration attempts to restore it in its spirit and general 
form. In the centre stands the Good Shepherd amidst 
trees in a garden, with a sheep upon His shoulders ; and 
close by Him, one on each side, are other sheep. A little 
further off, on the left and on the right, is a priest of the 
Church, His under-shepherds, ministering to the flock. 
The rock in the background, from which pour down 
streams of water to represent the cleansing waters of 
baptism and the living fountains of grace, is a symbol here 
of the fortress-like strength and stability, of the permanence 
and protection of Christ and His Church. The priests are 
receiving into their hands these fertilizing showers and 
turning them on to the sheep around. Of these, one stands 
with outstretched neck and head uplifted, drinking in 
eagerly all he can; another is receiving the waters upon 
his bowed head, as a humble soul submits to baptism; a 
third has turned his back and is left without any water at 
all; a fourth is standing with his head down eating the 
grass, so absorbed in feeding that he allows the water to 
pass him by. In this way does the picture preach silently 
the truth, that each is refreshed by the waters of grace 
according to his own effort, attention, and desire. It 
gives to all time an apt image of the “ different dispositions 
with which different men receive the gospel message. 
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Some lend a willing ear and take it in with their whole 
hearts ; others utterly refuse to attend, while others again 
endeavour to make a compromise between God and 
Mammon. 

Surely no one can doubt that allusion is here made 
to the dews and freshening showers of Divine Grace which 
are sent to fertilize our souls, and which make them 
capable of bringing forth the fruit of good works, just as 
rain fertilizes the earth.” + 

“ Behold the Lord God shall come with strength and 
His arm shall rule: .. . He shall feed His flock like a 
shepherd: He shall gather together the lambs with His 
arm, and shall take them up in His bosom, and He Himself 
shall carry them that are with young.” ? 

O Jesus! make Thyself to me 

A living, bright reality ; 

More present to faith’s vision keen 
Than any outward object seen; 


More dear, more intimately nigh 
Than e’en the closest earthly tie.* 


1 Northcote, ‘‘The Roman Catacombs.”’ # Isaias xl, 10, 12. 
3 Anon, 
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CHRIST THE SAMARITAN 


Our Blessed Lord made up many stories, not for children 
only, but for us all. The stories were about common 
things that any one might see and know, into which He 
put an under-sense and suggestion of matters that are 
beyond the reach of sight. 

The story of the Good Shepherd is one of these, and 
that of the Good Samaritan is another, and the under- 
_ sense in both is the same. It has reference to Himself 
and His coming from heaven to dwell amongst us. He is 
the Good Shepherd, and we the sheep. He is also the 
Good Samaritan, and we, each of us in our degree, the 
poor helpless man overtaken by robbers and beaten nearly 
unto death. You remember the story. St. Luke tells 
it in his life of our Lord. “A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among robbers, who 
also stripped him, and having wounded him went away 
leaving him half dead. And it chanced, that a certain 
priest went down the same way; and seeing him, passed 
by. In like manner also a levite, when he was near the 
place and saw him, passed by. But a certain Samaritan 
being on his journey, came near him; and seeing him, 
was moved with compassion. And going up to him, 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine; and setting 
him upon his own beast, brought him to an inn, and took 
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care of him. And the next day he took out two pieces 
of money and gave to the host, and said: Take care of 
him ; and whatsoever thou shalt spend over and above, 
I, at my return, will repay thee.” 

You are pleased with the Good Samaritan and with 
all he did. Our Blessed Lord bids you follow his example 
when you have the chance. God has filled your heart with 
pity and compassion for all who are in need, and He wishes 
you to indulge this spirit of pity by wisely giving up your 
own comforts for the sake of those who are in distress. 
This is the outward sense of the story, the open and obvious 
meaning, and it refers to you yourself. The deeper under- 
sense, the secret meaning refers to our Blessed Lord. We 
will return to the first meaning in a later chapter. For 
the moment let us attend to the secret or spiritual sense. 

There are four things to notice: the Samaritan, the 
wounded man, the inn, the Samaritan’s return. 


THE SAMARITAN. 


You need not think there ever was any real Samaritan 
so kind asthe maninthe parable. Thisis a made-up story, 
yet it is true. Who, then, was our Blessed Lord thinking 
of when He made it up? Whom did He mean by the 
Samaritan? He was really thinking of Himself. The 
angry Jews called Him a Samaritan for an insult. They 
could not find a harsher term, since they despised and 
hated the people of Samaria. Our Blessed Lord takes 
the odious name and makes it beautiful for ever. The 
inner sense, then, of the story concerns Himself and His 
journey through this world. It does not tell us the whole 
history. His kindness goes far beyond even that which 
He attributes to the Samaritan. But His feelings are 
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too nice and delicate to allow Him to talk much or too 
openly of His own love, and of all it has led Him to do 
for us. He leaves us to discover that by reflection. He 
only hints at it in a general way and in parables, in order 
that we may be provoked into thought. ‘“‘ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” Even a good mother will not 
easily remind her children of all she has done for them, 
of her sleepless nights and anxious watchful care. It is 
not the way of real love to talk about itself. And our 
Lord’s heart is more tender than any mother’s. Therefore 
He speaks in parables ; and in the end He suffers and dies 
without openly explaining why, or telling us much about 
the love that made Him do so. He says only just enough 
to give us the key to the mystery of His life and death. 
The story of the Good Samaritan is such a key. It is not 
a master key that unlocks and admits us into all the deep 
places of His love. It opens only one little door. The 
first intention of the parable being practical, our Blessed 
Lord limits the teaching to what we can ourselves do, 
though He Himself does so much more. Therefore under 
the disguise of a story He describes a little only of His 
own charity, and bids us follow His example that far. 
But more about this later. Now let us draw aside the 
veil and see what real history there is beneath, see the 
under-sense of the parable in all its truth. Our Blessed 
Lord had descended from the true Jerusalem, His abode 
in heaven, and travelled along the rough road of earthly 
life; and though misjudged, despised, calumniated, had 
helped and loved the very people who ill-treated and 
ill-used Him. When the perverse Jews called Him a 
Samaritan, He did not resent the offensive name, because 
He had in fact, in His heart, befriended and made Himself 
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one with every outcast. He had taken the part of sinners 
in His desire to save them. He had embraced in His pure 
spirit every, even leprous, soul that His holy touch might 
cleanse it. He shared the lot of sinners, as if He were one 
of them; He bore their sorrows and afflictions as if they 
were His due; He charged Himself with their debts to 
divine Justice; He felt the shame of their sins because 
they were the sins of His kindred whom He loved. It 
was little, then, that they should call Him Samaritan. 
They called Him also the friend of sinners, and Himself 
no better than His friends. You see what disgrace His 
charity brought upon Him, how He became an outcast anda 
Samaritan. It was not enough that He should descend from 
heaven and share our exile and our shame; He willingly 
sank further still in the eyes of men, to the very dregs of social 
life, and was numbered with outlaws, heretics, and robbers. 
This is what all sin deserves, and He who was without sin, 
yet had “‘made Himself sin for us,’’ welcomed the penalty. 
So He was indeed a Samaritan. 


THE WOUNDED MAN. 

As the Samaritan in the story stands for our Blessed 
Saviour, the Son of God, so the wounded man stands for 
you, for you and your parents, and for every child of Adam. 
It was the human race that was at the back of our Lord’s 
mind when He described the wounded man. He saw 
mankind, overtaken by the arch-robber Satan, lying help- 
less, wounded, and incapable of the real work of life. The 
very imagery of the parable suggests this under-sense, and 
draws our attention to this spiritual and moral meaning. 
The man was going from Jerusalem to Jericho, along an 
unprotected, dangerous road, all downhill, from the lofty 
heights into the very low valley of the Jordan. Jerusalem 
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was the city of God, a holy place, where God was worshipped 
in the sacred temple. Jericho was the city of the world, 
built in defiance of God, against His command—the city 
of disobedience. Though it was rich and provided many 
pleasures for its people it was cursed by God, because it 
ruined immortal souls. It was the very type of the bad 
world opposed to God. Jerusalem was, on the contrary, 
the city of blessing and obedience, the earthly image of 
heaven itself, and though, alas! not all the people there 
were good, the place itself was holy by God’s appointment 
and special presence, as Paradise of old had been. Like 
the man in the parable who had left Jerusalem, Adam 
and Eve had long ago gone out from Paradise. They 
had, by disobedience, withdrawn themselves from the 
special care of God. This very special and divine care con- 
stituted the true paradise of the soul, of which the earthly 
garden was but the outward counterpart and symbol. 
To be friends with God, to be in loving communion with 
Him, that is to dwell in the blissful peace of Paradise. 
To be against God, to be in sinful opposition to Him, that 
is to be out of Paradise. So when Adam and Eve, by 
wilfully disobeying God, had abandoned the paradise of 
the soul, it was but natural that their bodies should forfeit 
the earthly place called by that happy name. This exile 
was but the outward reflection of the inward loss. With 
man all things are double, because of body and soul. The 
blissful state of mind and heart was ruined by wilful 
sin, and the bodily place of pleasure became worthless. 
The Garden of Eden became a desolate wilderness by the 
very fact that the soul had left the paradise of God. 

Men and women, then, in the person of Adam and Eve, 
had sought to have their own way, to please themselves, 
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to get on without the rule of God. They had left Jeru- 
salem and gone down to Jericho; they had quitted the 
place of obedience for the city of disobedience ; they had 
sought greater freedom and independence, and had thereby 
lost all that is worth having. They now lay at enmity 
with God, incapable of the highest virtues, robbed of the 
heavenly robe of grace, governed by ignoble passions, 
darkened in mind, crushed in spirit and wounded. They 
were now no longer free, but slaves—slaves to sin; not 
independent, but under the tyranny of Satan. 

This is how all mankind appeared in the eyes of the 
Son of God in heaven, within the Bosom of His Father, 
Therefore He descended and came amongst us in the like- 
ness of the Good Samaritan. 

But now attend. Take notice how much more He does 
than the Samaritan in the story, who yet did all that any 
mere man could do. It is not with common wine, but with 
His own precious Blood that our Lord heals the soul’s 
wounds; not with common oil, but with heavenly grace that 
He soothes them; not upon a mean beast of burden, but on to 
His own divine shoulders does He lift our helpless nature. He 
carries it not as a foreign load, but embracing it in His 
everlasting arms, He clasps it to Himself, as His own for ever. 


THE INN. 


Then, finding no place wherein to shelter our rescued 
nature, no place safe enough to satisfy His tender solicitude— 
not the ancient sanctuary of Jerusalem, not even the Para- 
dise of old—notice again what He does: He builds a new 
habitation, a new city upon a hill, a new sanctuary midway 
between earth and heaven, as the inn in the story stands 
halfway between Jerusalem and Jericho. Within this 
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sanctuary, which is the Church, He places our nature to 
be protected, nourished, ministered to, and saved. 

Apply this now to yourself. 

If our Blessed Lord had not come like the Samaritan 
and carried you off from the unprotected, dangerous road- 
way of human life, you would have been a victim of Satan’s 
crafty power and your own folly. You would have a soul, 
not as now, innocent, beautiful, and rich in grace, but 
stained with sin, disfigured and doomed to death. 

By the Sacrament of Baptism our Blessed Lord carried 
you into the shelter of His Church. By His precious Blood 
He washed your soul free from original sin. By the 
soothing oil, the symbol of His grace, He has anointed it. 
Since that early day He has been watching over its growing 
life, protecting it from evil, healing the wounds of wilful 
sins, removing the scars that disfigure and spoil its beauty, 
refreshing and strengthening it in every spiritual way. While 
now, each morning, He brings you, with His own veiled 
hands, fresh food from heaven, and invites you to sit at table 
with Him unseen and be nourished by the Bread of Life. 
This is the best medicine of the soul, as well as its richest 
food; also its comfort, its encouragement, its hope of 
being one day fit to welcome the Divine Samaritan’s return. 


THE SAMARITAN’S RETURN. 


“A little while and you shall see Me.” The whole 
time of our life here is “a little while,’ a very little while 
compared with the endless eternity that awaits us. Our 
life here on earth is short because it is not for itself, but 
for what is to follow, even as baby-life and school-life 
are for the days and duties that are yet to come. We are 
made for eternity. Not our bodies in their present state, 
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but we ourselves. Our actual mortal body belongs to the 
earth, and is akin to the birds and beasts that pass away. 
But the soul is an immortal spirit, related to the angel- 
hosts and made to last for ever. Eternity, then, is not a 
period added to time, a sort of after-thought or reward, as 
if time were the chief thing ; rather is time but the starting- 
point of our eternity. The permanent substance of our 
life belongs to eternity, and time is but a variable accident 
of life’s preface or introduction. Our best birthday is our 
day of death, when we are born into eternity, a birth 
which awaits us and for which we are being prepared. 

Meanwhile within His sanctuary you await our Lord’s 
coming. Like the Samaritan He has promised to return. 
You are to be getting ready to meet Him, by making 
yourself ever better and better, and more fit to welcome 
Him. You should desire to show then your gratitude and to 
let Him see the good effects in you of all His care and pro- 
vidence. That will be His reward, to see that His labour 
has not been in vain. Do not disappoint Him. 

Think what must have been the desire of the poor man 
in the parable, as he looked out in the evening time to 
catch the first sight of the Samaritan, on his way back to 
the inn. He must have wished to show this saviour of 
his body’s life, how well the wounds were healed, how the 
wine and the oil had not been wasted, nor any of his great 
kindness lost. He kept thinking how heartily he would 
thank this good man, seeing he had not the strength to do 
so when they parted ; how he would like to travel with him 
henceforth and be, perhaps, of some service. To him he 
owed what life he now had. The more he thought of the kind- 
ness, the more uncommon it seemed to be; and the more 
he considered it, the more did his heart swell with gratitude 
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and admiration. During the days that the Samaritan 
was absent, his imagination had been busy recalling every 
detail of that eventful journey, when he was robbed so 
barbarously by one fellow-man, and enriched as generously 
by another. In his mind he had gone over the events 
again and again, each time discovering some new mark 
of the Samaritan’s kindness. “‘ How gently he lifted me, 
how tender was his touch, how careful not to hurt, how 
solicitous for my comfort, how cordial his sympathy, how 
loving his looks, how amiable his manner, how soothing 
his voice, how cheering and comforting his words! And 
the rich wine, and the sweet oil, how he did not spare 
them on my body, though they were his own food! And 
Ia Jew! and he a Samaritan! and my own priest passed 
me by! How my heart sank then when I heard those 
footsteps die away! To him, my common life seemed 
not worth saving. But this Samaritan! this stranger ! 
I might have been his brother, or his own son. I hardly 
realized it all at the time, but now I see it more and more. 
Oh! when will he return that I may show that I appre- 
ciate what he did for me, that I may thank him, thank 
him with all my heart? He will be pleased that the 
wounds have healed so well, and that I am regaining 
strength and feeling myself once more. I owe it all to him. 
Without him I had died like a dog on the roadside, a miser- 
able lonely death. Oh! when will he come that I may express 
my gratitude, and render him some service in return?” 
With reflections and desires similar to these should 
you await the return of the Divine Samaritan, our Blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ. All this and much more has He done 
for you and for me. He will come in “ a little while.” It 
may seem long or it may seem short, but it will, in fact, 
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be in “a little while.” The time of His coming we know 
not, whether it will be in early morning, or in the dusk of 
evening, or at bright noon-day, or at night. So you must 
be ready always, at all times looking out for His advent, 
watching as the wounded man in the picture, or as you do 
at home for some dear friend, whose visit is long expected 
but who delays to come; or as when away at school, you 
watch for the call of mother or father ; or being at some 
irksome task, you long for the hour to strike when you may 
be free. Your life should be like a prolonged vigil, so that 
when death’s sunrise shines upon you, you may not be 
asleep, but awake with the eyes of your mind open to 
behold in its brightness the glory of the Son of Man, the 
Good Samaritan, the Lord and Saviour of your soul, 
come to call you home and take you to Himself. Oh! 
if only there be nothing in you then to thwart or repel 
Him! If you have not hardened yourself against His per- 
suasive power, or clouded the vision of your heart by sin, 
if only you have let the wine and oil of grace work their due 
effect within your soul, in charity and purity and faith ; then 
in that hour what will be for you the beauty of His counte- 
nance, the sweetness of His smile, the welcome of His arms, 
the ecstasy of His embrace? What the music of His voice 
when He says: ‘‘ Well done, well done. Enter into the joy 
of thy Lord”? This will be His joy, a joy which you shall 
share, the joy that His painful journey from Jerusalem has 
not been in vain, that the oil of grace and the wine of His 
most precious Blood have done their work andsaved your soul. 
Dear Jesus, bring us of Thy grace, 
Beyond all prayers our hope can pray, 


One day to see Thee face to face, 
One day.? 


1 C. Rossetti, 
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“TO DIE IS GAIN” (Philip. i. 21) 


‘Tuts, then, is ¢o watch ; to be detached from what is present 
and to live in what is unseen: to live in the thought of 
Christ as He came once and as He will come again: to 
desire this second coming from an affectionate and grateful 
remembrance of His first.” 1 These are the words of 
Cardinal Newman, written in his younger days. In his 
venerable old age he desired that upon his tomb-stone 
should be engraved these weighty words describing how 
the watching ends: Ex wmbris et imaginibus in veri- 
tatem, which being translated mean: “from a shadowy 
and symbolic world, I pass to the real and the true.” 
This was to be his encouraging message from the dead 
to all who watch. In his ‘‘ Apologia,” which gives the story 
of his childhood, he tells us that this truth about the 
value and meaning of things here and hereafter was one 
of his earliest intellectual convictions, one of the things, 
that is, about which he was quite sure from boyhood 
upward. Let it be so for you. Then you will never set 
too high a value upon the good things of earthly life, nor 
shrink and grow gloomy at the mention of death. You 
will know that death is not just what it seems; that it is 
not a last “ good-night”’ to life, but a “ good-morning ” 


} Advent Sermon, “ Watching.” 
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in a brighter land; not a long “ good-bye” to all whom 
you love, but a hearty welcome and a “ well done, good 
and faithful servant,” from One whose love surpasses that 
of a mother. These two great truths should make sweet 
your thoughts of death. 

The things we see and handle here are but images, 
symbols, types; or, as it were, reflections of things in 
heaven. There is nothing worth having here which is not 
first there in God. “All good gifts descend from our 
heavenly Father,” who still keeps in heaven their equivalent, 
as St. Paul suggests when he writes, ‘‘ His invisible things 
can be known by the things that are made and seen.” 
The whole earth is, in one sense, like a great mirror or 
looking-glass in which we can dimly discover what lies 
waiting for us at the back of life. It is a very imperfect 
mirror, one that does not show things in their proper nature 
as they really are, because it is of the earth, and they of 
heaven. But though eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered the wildest fancy of man to conceive 
what glorious things God has prepared for those who love 
Him, still we can trace reflections of heaven in the earthly 
mirror, and catch hints and gleams and suggestions of 
that higher world in the things here, beautiful and good, 
that are its signs and tokens. You cannot see, for instance, 
your very soul in a looking-glass, but you can see your 
face, and that betokens and half reveals the soul. Heaven, 
however, does not enter as really into this world as your 
soul is in your body; so let us be satisfied to know that 
the best things here, such as joy and friendship and happi- 
ness and love are but shadows and copies. Compare, 
among earthly objects, imitations with the real things. 
For example, an image of the sun with the sun itself, a 
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portrait of your mother with her very self, a painted fire 
with a real one. How cold, how poor, how heartless, how 
shadowy are these imitations! It is something like that 
between earth and heaven. The shining sun, by whose 
light we see all the colours and the beauties of the earth, 
is as a dark spot against the more splendid brightness 
that fills the golden streets of heaven, radiating from the 
throne of the Lamb who is the light thereof : and a mother’s 
love is weak and cold compared with the ecstasy of God’s 
embrace. The best things, then, the things we should 
like to have to keep, the things for which we were made 
immortal, all that is really worth having and being, has 
yet to come, 


Heaven’s light for ever shines. Earth’s shadows fly. 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity 

Until Death tramples it to fragments—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 3 


This world is good enough as a preparation and 
parable of what is beyond, but as a possession it is worth- 
less. The soul separated from the body does not want 
the earth. It has outgrown the need if it, and has no 
more use for worldly things than grown-up persons have 
for toys and spelling-books. On finishing with school, 
children become dead to such things and alive to other 
objects; and instead of all life being over when they 
die to toys and lessons, all is really just beginning. So 
it is with the death of which I am speaking. When we 
die to this world, the true life for which we were made 
begins ; so that our day of dying is our day of birth into 
eternity. 

1 Shelley. 
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Under a picture of a gorgeous butterfly, exhibited in 

London not long ago, were these words written : 
Yet wert thou once a worm—a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 

So light, so frail, so bright, so beautiful a creature was 
a little while ago a worm, a crawling caterpillar! And 
this transformation came about by a deathlike sleep 
within a tomb! 

And such is man! Soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day. 

The butterfly is a very ancient symbol of the soul. 
Sometimes in old pictures of the dead, it is painted soaring 
above the corpse, to represent the soul that has just escaped 
from its prison to a state of greater liberty. No wonder 
that people, for ages and ages back, have seen in the double 
life of this delicate creature an image of the deathless soul. 
The Greeks of old even went so far as to give the soul’s 
name—psyche—to the butterfly. 

All men, in fact, everywhere alike, have from the begin- 
ning had thoughts and hopes about the future life. The 
idea comes quite of itself without teaching, and imposes 
itself upon the mind, as naturally as the image of the sky 
upon a pool of water. It is only by putting some artificial 
thing over the water that the sky can be kept out. In 
like manner must some unnatural violence be done to the 
soul to keep out of it the thought of its own eternity. 
Apart, then, from religion, the belief that the soul shall live 
for evermore is a kind of spontaneous intuition, a sort of 
instinct or prompting of nature, as it were a birth-mark 
on the soul. 


1 Rogers. 
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Thirteen hundred years ago St. Paulinus came from 
Pope St. Gregory the Great in Rome, to tell the Saxons of 
Northumbria about Eternal Life. King Edwin called 
together his chief men and asked their opinion, whether 
they would listen to this missionary and hear what he 
had to say. Then arose a warrior and said: ‘“O King, 
let us hear what this man knows, for the life of man is 
like the flight of a sparrow through the great hall, where 
you and your nobles are seated at supper in winter time, 
and a fire is lighted, and the place is warm while outside 
all around the storm rages and the white snow falls. The 
sparrow, I say, fluttering in at one door, flies across the 
hall and straightway out again at another. It vanishes 
out of sight, into the darkness whence it came. So is it 
with the life of man. We see it but for a short space. 
And what went before and what is to follow, we do not 
know at all. If this man can tell us, then should we 
listen to him.” So argued the Saxon thane. 

In certain pious pictures you will see a white bird 
flying up to God or entangled in a net: that is another 
symbol of the soul, and as ancient as the butterfly. You 
remember St. Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica. At 
the moment of her death, the Saint being at the window 
of his cell, saw her soul ascending to heaven in the form of 
a dove. By that he knew that she had died. Long 
before our Blessed Lord came to reveal Eternal Life by His 
teaching, and make it visible in His resurrection from the 
grave, people everywhere, as I have said, knew that the 
spirit of life within us survived the death of the body. 
They all looked forward to some sort of after-life. So 
they painted birds and butterflies to remind them of this 
truth. ‘“‘ Worms of the earth at length gain wings, yet 
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are the same; and man dies in corruption and rises in- 
corrupt,” says the great Cardinal whom I quoted at the 
beginning. These simple teachings of nature were frequent 
and favourite thoughts of his far-seeing and acute mind. 
He who hath found the broken shell, may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown; 


But what fair vale or grove it sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


There is in Venice, in the church of St. Mark, an ancient 
and interesting mosaic, that is, a picture made of very tiny 
bits of stone all fitted together, as you fit one into the other 
the pieces of a puzzle. It shows our Lord making the 
world. He is engaged upon the creation of our first mother 
Eve. Her body is there ready. He holds her soul in His 
divine hand. It is a frail little quivering butterfly, 
joyous and bright. That is how the artist has repre- 
sented the newly-made immortal spirit of Eve. Had he 
painted also the death of Eve, when after many years 
her life on earth was done, he might have shown the same 
butterfly hovering over her prostrate body ; a symbol which 
may be actually seen here and there upon gravestones. 

You have no doubt read about a certain little creature 
that lives first in the water and afterwards in the air. 
It also isan apt parable of the soul’s life here and hereafter. 
He is ugly and awkward when down in the pond, crawling 
in the mud ; but quite content to remain there having food 
and company, and dim light and just a little heat coming 
through the water, from the far distant sun. But a day 
dawns when the ugly body cracks and opens and falls 
dead, and all seems over. But no, from inside this ruined 
house the real tenant comes forth, pale and thin, and 
creeps up the first tall spear of grass, up out of the water, 
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into the air in which you live. “ What a revelation! 
What a wonderful world I have come into! Now I know 
why I was made.”” Such would be his thoughts, if thoughts 
he could have. And as he sits there warming himself 
through and through in the sunshine, and listening to the 
songs of birds, and the merry voices of children playing near 
the pond, and watching the bright colours of waving flowers 
and the far-stretching green of the fields, a further trans- 
formation comes stealthily upon him. His eyes grow 
large and glisten like cut diamonds, radiant hues of azure, 
red or green, suffuse his dull body, and stretching himself, 
he finds that he has wings. Out upon the air he flings 
himself, darting here and there, glittering in the sunbeams. 
He is now the beautiful dragon-fly. His first body, heavy 
and ugly, lies like a corpse, where he left it, to return 
gradually to the dust of which it is made. 

A celebrated sonnet describes the fears of Adam, when 
for the first time he saw the sun go down and darkness 
creep over the earth. You know what the night is, but 
as yet he did not know, and it must have seemed as if 
the end of all things was at hand when the light of day 
slowly but surely died away. But when the sun was gone, © 
then did the mysterious night reveal to him the wondrous 
beauties of the starry heavens that lay concealed by the 
very light of day. Not one sun, but a million now were 
seen. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun, or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 3 


1 Blanco White. 
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I do not mean, of course, that the lives of the butterfly 
and the dragon-fly last for ever, like the life of your soul. 
These frail little creatures show no sign of having any life 
higher than that of the body. They have no ideas, thoughts, 
desires, no free will, no ambition beyond the activity of 
their limbs and senses, no moral virtues, no religion. There- 
fore their life shows no fitness to exist apart. It begins 
and ends in the body. Its deepest root, the seat and source 
of all their movements and feeling and sense, is the material 
structure. When that is destroyed, all their life dies out. 
In you, on the contrary, the primary root and spring of 
thought and desire, the seat of reason and of free will, 
of the sense of duty and of destiny, is not your body but 
your soul. You differ essentially from the beasts that 
perish. Their best substance is only matter, like the 
dust ; yours is spint, like God. Though some of them, 
as we have seen, may give you a bright image of death, 
not one will furnish an example of eternal life. Yet, 
notice, there is something even in them that is, in a sense, 
eternal. The material substance itself, the elements of 
which they are made, do not ever decay, they persist 
in other forms. When we say a thing is dead, we do not 
mean that the whole has totally perished, but that a 
certain form or activity has ceased or passed away. The 
underlying material, that which sustained the life, is there 
still with all its weight and quantity. Its shape or state 
or structure has been altered, it is no longer what it was, 
but is still a real something. 

You can see this for yourself. You put a solid lump of 
sugar into your tea, it disappears, it dies, and you can 
neither see nor touch it; but it has not been destroyed, 
as you know when you taste the tea. You throw a piece 
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of paper into the fire, the paper burns away and dies, but 
_ it produces smoke and ashes, and exactly enough to balance 
the paper if you could collect and weigh them. You spill 
a little water on a stone, it gradually passes out of your 
sight into the air as moisture, but nothing of it is destroyed. 
You leave a candle burning in your room till there is nothing 
left ofit. The candle certainly has gone. But its substance 
is still in the room, every bit of it, spread about, invisible 
and impalpable, in the air. It has melted, as solid ice melts 
in the sun, but no particle has perished. So likewise the 
rose and the daisy and all the flower-forms wither and decay, 
and the life-forms of butterfly and animal die, but the 
derelict substance survives all changes. This is found 
in its ultimate elements, to be imperishable, indestructible, 
and, in a Scriptural sense, eternal. If then the primal 
substance of the dust may be called eternal, how much 
more eternal must be the substance of your soul, the 
primal source and seat, in you, of intelligence and 
liberty and love ! 

Death! be not proud, though some have called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou thinkest thou dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death! nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more, shall flow : 


And soonest our best men with thee do go, 
Rest of their bones and soul’s delivery. 


Our short sleep past we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die ! + 


1 Donne. 


“O DEATH, WHERE IS THY VICTORY?” 


XI 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


Wuy did I dwell so long in the previous chapter on so 
many analogies from nature? Is it that I think you are 
on the point of imitating the dragon-fly, that you are 
about to fly off to the highest heaven, leaving only your 
dead body here? Not at all. The young are meant to 
grow up and live long, though God takes some of them 
early for their greater good. Nor is it that I think you 
have wrong notions of death; on the contrary, I think 
your ideas, or should I say feelings, are probably correct. 
Why, then, have I written all this? To protect you against 
the infection of certain wrong, gloomy, and despondent 
thoughts about it that are very prevalent among grown 
people—even quite good people. With many the gloom 
of it is a sort of mild mental disease from which children, 
if left to their own better thoughts, are happily free. 
“Unless ye become as little children ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” are our Lord’s words to all. There 
are certain ways of viewing things, certain virtues and 
dispositions which are at their best in childhood, and to 
these must the adult life conform. Babes and sucklings, 
then, can be trusted as safe guides to some things hidden 
from the so-called wise and prudent; and this is one bit 
of the admirable and fresh wisdom of childhood, that it 
sees death in the right way. The very fact of being new 
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to the earth helps it on this point of wisdom. Little 
children ‘‘ sit loose” to the present world and take things 
in order, as they come, life one moment and death the 
next. Nothing surprises their readiness for infinite 
adventure, or at least, their unqualified submission to the 
rule and order of providence. They are not yet so deeply 
attached to the earth, that they fear much to lose it ; neither 
has the freshness of fancy, that is as much at home in heaven 
as here, been staled and fettered by experience; nor has 
the body yet grown into a prison-house of any great 
strength. The child, therefore, can, without much difficulty, 
break loose and fly away to God. It dies into heaven 
easily, both because the earth has little hold upon it, and 
because, being unable to take thought even for its earthly 
fortune, it commends all trustfully into the hands of 
God. This natural state of dependence in outward afiairs, 
together with inward aloofness and liberty of thought, 
leads to a sound wisdom in all simple and essential things, 
and gives spontaneous insight into realities, where older 
people, if they have lost the child’s spirit, grope about 
laboriously, and arrive at primary truths only by effort 
of mental abstraction and complex reasoning. Hence it 
is that children easily live with one hand in heaven and 
the other on the earth ; or, like the great angel of St. John’s 
Apocalypse, they stand securely with one foot on the dry 
land, and one upon the great deep. Keep, then, the clear 
intuition, the docility and unspoiled spirit of the little 
child, and be guided by it in all primary and universal 
things; above all, in everything that concerns your 
relations with God, and your thoughts of life and death. 
“T give thanks to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
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and prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones.” 
This does not mean that our Lord is glad that those who 
have a vain conceit in their learning cannot understand 
the truth, but glad that the truth is in itself so simple, 
in reality so easy, that even babes can and do understand 
it. Their minds are at least open and without prejudice, 
and free from any undue confidence in their own limited 
wisdom; therefore they listen with becoming docility to 
the word of God. What our Lord thanked His Father 
for was that the difficulty is not in the truth, or in anything 
necessary to know for the right conduct of life, but in the 
wilful pride and pretentiousness of superior knowledge. 
Unless, then, you proceed as a little child you cannot enter 
into the kingdom of essential truth. On the other hand, 
those who kill the child-spirit within themselves would 
seem, as they get on in years, almost to bury their souls 
in the body. They allow their thoughts and affections 
to become so deeply rooted here that the very idea of 
tearing them up suggests an agony. Or they go further 
wrong, and cultivate so very limited an outlook (their 
chief interests and satisfactions being confined within the 
range of sense) that in the end they cannot fancy anything 
but what is seen and felt. They have become so accus- 
tomed to eyes and ears and touch as the means of life 
and knowledge, that they can no longer realize any life 
without these bodily instruments. This is like a hardening, 
a blinding and withering up of the soul’s proper faculties. 
It is, with such people, as it might be with a person born 
and brought up under a dome of many-coloured glass, 
through which alone he could see and know things outside. 
Such a one, thus shut in always and left to himself, might 


fall into the mistake of thinking that nothing could be known 
H 
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or seen except through coloured glass, and that if he got 
outside the dome he would see nothing, because there would 
be no longer any glass to look through. He would dread 
the idea of his glass house being broken. So is it with the 
people against whose influence I am warning you. They 
have become so wedded to eyes and ears and hands, 
that without these instruments they fear life to be impossible. 
They know that death will one day smash the many- 
coloured dome to fragments, and they dread to think of it. 
They dread it as the silly moth dreads to be cast out into 
the dark night, away from the dangers of naked lights, 
which will indeed prove its death, if it continues too long 
to flutter round them. 

Read this beautiful letter written on the anniversary 
of the death of one most deeply loved. 

“Whilst I was writing (it was just midnight) a moth 
that had flown in through the half-open window, fell down 
upon the brick floor. It had probably hurt itself, and was 
fluttering about, making some little noise in its efforts 
to raise itself from the ground. The noise drew my atten- 
tion to it and it struck me that if it managed to fly about 
in the usual way it would soon scorch its wings in the light 
of my candle and die, and that it would be better to put 
it out of doors in the starlight. I chased the little insect, 
caught it, and set it at liberty. Poor moth! we are like 
you. Struck down by grief we struggle in our pain—but 
at the same time we flutter our wings—-the wings God has 
given us of hope and prayer, and at those moments He 
specially watches us. While I was pursuing you, poor 
little moth, you were terribly afraid of me; you thought 


1 Letter from Abbé Gerbet to Alexandrine, in ‘‘ Récit d’une 
Soeur.” 


Sce p. 106, 


ST. DOROTHEA AND THE ROSES, 
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I intended to add to your sufferings, and I was pursuing 
you only to save you. And it is thus that God pursues 
us. When I cast you out, poor moth, into the dark night, 
then especially you accused me of cruelty. Poor unknowing 
thing! the coarse life you regretted would have been your 
death, and instead of death, to-morrow you will enjoy 
the fresh air and the rising sun. 

“The dark night is an image of death, and when God 
casts us out into that night, it is only to set us free and to 
give us life and joy at the dawn of an eternal day. This 
is what I said to the poor little moth, and this is what God, 
our good God, says to us.” 

It is true indeed that death has not always been so 
pleasant a prospect as now it is for all good Christians. 
Before our Blessed Lord robbed death of its sting and opened 
the gates of heaven, it was gloomy and sad enough, even 
for saints, to die. For what awaited them in the other 
world? A slow, sad life in limbo, a weary waiting in 
captivity, in a dark subterranean prison house of guilty 
men. There, indeed, was felt the real exile of the soul, 
the penalty of sin, relieved only by the great hope in the 
merciful promises of the Saviour yet to come. It was 
the worst part of natural death, the punishment of sin. 
Till our Blessed Lord overcame sin and death by the 
triumph of His glorious resurrection, the souls in Limbo 
remained victims and captives of life’s great enemy. Sad 
was the state even of these just souls, and worse than life 
in the body, spite of its many sorrows, because they could 
there render no active service to God, practise no meritorious 
virtues, take no part in the great sacrifices and worship 
and public songs of praise in the holy Temple of Jerusalem. 
It was a time of exile, it was the shadow and darkness of 
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death upon the soul in the lower world, while the body 
lay rotting in the grave above. In those sad days men 
might well be sorry to leave the bright upper world with 
all its joys and interests, to pass into the gloom and in- 
activity of that part of hell called limbo; and children 
might rightly shrink with horror from the tomb, the curse 
of sin. But now all has been changed. Our Blessed Lord 
has conquered hell and death. He has closed to us the 
door of limbo, and opened wide the gates of heaven to 
receive us, if only we be fit to enter, at the very moment 
of our death. It is to Him, living and glorious, that death 
at once introduces us ; to Him, and to His Blessed Mother, 
and to the millions and millions of saints and the com- 
panionship of the angels, not to the waiting company of 
imprisoned forefathers; to the everlasting arms of God, 
and not to the bosom of Abraham ; to the place prepared 
for us by Jesus in His own Father’s house; to the vision 
that makes happy and beatifies. 

Such, then, is death at present in the design and purpose 
of God, such is the Christian death, the death that our 
Lord intends for you. Even though you be not so good 
and worthy as you should be, He has made ample provision 
in the several sacraments to secure to you a blessed death, 
If you use these sacraments rightly, and even only fairly 
well, though you be but a frail and sinful creature, your 
death will be sublime. It is this Christian death I have 
had in mind all along, the death that concerns you and me, 
your death for which it is your chief business to be always 
ready. Other people’s death you may leave to them, your 
business is with your own, and that should be as bright 
and happy as our Lord intends, and as I have described, 
He has taught us to regard it as a sleep from which the 
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soul awakes, refreshed, invigorated, with the light of 
Eternal Day shining in upon it ; a sleep that is unconscious 
of the intervening darkness between day and day: that 
begins in fatigue and exhaustion and ends in refreshment 
and restoration of energy and life. What a beautiful and 
welcome thought! ‘ The maid is not dead but sleepeth,” 
said our Lord of the little daughter of Jairus who lay 
dead upon her couch. “ He sleepeth,” he said again of 
Lazarus. Hence it is written of St. Stephen, who was 
stoned to death by wicked men, that he “fell asleep” ; 
and of all the faithful dead that they “sleep in peace,’’ 
“in Christ.” “Who,” asks St. Cyprian, ‘‘ unless he be 
wanting in faith and hope, can be frightened and sad at 
the thought of death?” And St. Augustine writes: 
Necdum credit qui mortem tumet, which is well translated 
by these lines: 

Fear not in Christ to breathe thy latest breath, 

He has not faith who is afraid of death. 

“ Here we are as strangers and pilgrims. Jet us hail 
the day which will see us each at home in our Father’s 
house’: to quote again St. Cyprian. And in another 
place he writes: ‘‘ We reckon Paradise to be our home ; 
why should we not make haste to run to see our home and 
to meet our kinsfolk. . . . Oh! when we come to see them 
and embrace them, what gladness will it be for us and for 
them! Oh! what will be the brightness of life in that 
heavenly kingdom, where there is no more death, but 
certainty of living for ever! Oh! what consummated, 
what enduring happiness ! ” 

A child, the very flower of the family, the joy and sun- 
shine of the house, died; and for weeks and months her 
parents could find no comfort. Then there came an 
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artist, one who had heard of their grief. He madea portrait 
of the lost child. He painted her in all the freshness of 
life’s morning, awakening from the sleep of death. There 
she is in the picture, reposing with such feeling of comfort 
as no words can describe, in the strong arms of Jesus, 
the Son of God. Her large blue wondering eyes, wide 
open, are discovering whence comes her sense of beatitude, 
the soothing ecstasy; and her face is turned upwards 
to receive the everlasting kiss. Within the shadow of 
death are the open arms of Jesus. 

Day by day, the picture solaces the parents’ grief. 

“OQ Death, where is thy victory? O Death, where is 
thy sting?’ With this happy home awaiting us, with 
the arms of Jesus outstretched to welcome us, we need ask 
no more about our future joy and blessedness. A home 
that shall last for ever, that shall never be broken into 
by deaths or departures, nor marred by any jealousy or 
strife: a home that shall know no disappointments, no 
coldness of affection, no fears for those we love; this is 
what our heart of hearts needs, and longs for, and cannot 
find on earth. This is what is prepared above, awaiting us, 
if we will but accept it. 

Such is your inheritance, your future fortune. You are 
already a member of that family, ‘a fellow-citizen with 
the saints.”’ The sense of this high connection, this 
heavenly relationship should be always in you, while you 
travel here in exile through this vale of tears. It should 
give you an interior dignity, a self-respect, a reserve in 
using the things of earth. For here you are a stranger 
and pilgrim; there you will be at home. The ideas and 
tastes of home, the principles and virtues of your Father’s 
house should influence and determine your conduct here ; 
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and it should be clear to every one that you, you at least, 
have no abiding mansion in this world, and no desire to 
barter away your inheritance, and sell your birthright 
for a bow] of pottage. 

Let no one tell you that the thought of death will sadden 
or depress your present life. It will indeed occasion a 
becoming moderation and reserve in the use of pleasure, 
it will also save you from a servitude to mundane things ; 
but it will not touch your happiness except to heighten it. 
They are the brightest, the sunniest souls, they the most 
serene and courteous, whose conversation is in heaven, 
and who use this world without abusing it. For them, 
its joys, its loves, its duties, its sorrows, have all a rich 
meaning and significance, a promise and a brightness from 
the light of the world to come. It is not then, as some 
one may suggest to you, only monks and nuns who should 
think of the life beyond the grave. Quite the contrary, 
if indeed it is to be more for one class than another. ‘ You 
cannot be a perfect gentleman or a perfect lady, unless 
you think from time to time of your death,” writes one 
who is not a priest or nun, but a man of science, a man 
of the London world, and not even a Catholic. ‘“‘ Put 
aside,’ he continues, in an Essay for Young People, “ the 
common judgment that such thoughts are cowardly, 
sentimental or unwholesome; for you may be sure that 
they who give you this advice are looking where they 
tell you not to look... . Without such thinking no 
education is complete. Once you are on the road towards 
Wisdom you will find that it goes here and there by a 
graveyard. If we could weigh and measure what a nation 
thinks of death, we should be able to tell its fortune.” # 


1 “T wonder,” by the writer of ‘‘ Confessio Medici.” 
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Then he recalls the old morality play called ‘‘ Everyman,” 
in which one actor personates Death, the Death of Every- 
man, of us all. It can never be forgotten by those who have 
witnessed it. The play makes it clear that although 
Death is dreadful and irresistible, yet he is not God. He 
is not at all independent, not a reckless adventurer or 
heartless tyrant. He is a servant always, having a master 
over him. He cannot do as he likes, nor come when he 
pleases, nor how. He is under orders and can do nothing 
of himself. God is his master. God orders him about 
his work. He may only do what he is told to do. You 
cannot, then, think of death rightly and leave out God; 
for Death is God’s angel, grim though his mask may be, 
whose call to the normal Christian soul should make music 
with the voice of our Blessed Lord, saying, “It is I, be 
not afraid.” 

No one will ever think the author of ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’ a gloomy person or a kill-joy, so his authority will 
support you here. In his preface to “ Sylvie and Bruno,” 
he argues that we should keep the thought of death before 
us always, and use it as a practical test of what is good 
for us and what not. Heappliesit to the theatre. Perhaps 
you know how fond he was of plays, and how many dear 
friends he made among the child-actresses, and what 


great interest he took in the staging of “ Alice.” “I also 
go,” he writes, “to the play whenever I get a chance of 
seeing a really good one.” ‘Let me pause,” he writes 


in the preface to which I have referred, “to say that I 
believe that this thought of the possibility of death—if 
calmly realized and steadily faced—would be one of the 
best possible tests as to our going to any scene of amuse- 
ment being right or wrong. ... Be sure the safest rule 
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is that we should not dare to live in any scene in which 
we dare not die.” 

I will quote a little more of this admirable preface 
because of the high esteem the author enjoys as a cheerful 
man, a man of mirth, who has provided the world with 
so much pleasure. “If it be needful to apologize for the 
new departure I have taken in the story—by introducing 
along with what will, I hope, prove to be acceptable nonsense 
for children, some of the graver thoughts of human life— 
it would be to one who has learnt the art of keeping such 
thoughts wholly at a distance in hours of mirth and careless 
ease. To him such a mixture will seem, no doubt, ill-judged 
and repulsive. And that such art exists I do not dispute ; 
with youth, good health, and sufficient money, it seems 
quite possible to lead, for years together, a life of unmixed 
gaiety—with the exception of one solemn fact, with which 
we are liable to be confronted at any moment, even in 
the midst of the most brilliant company and the most 
sparkling entertainment. A man may fix his own time 
for admitting serious thoughts, for attending public 
worship, for prayer, for reading the Bible: all such matters 
he can defer to that ‘convenient season,’ which is so apt 
never to occur at all: but he cannot defer, for one single 
moment, the necessity of attending to a message which 
may come before he has finished reading this page, tus 
night shall thy soul be required of thee.” 

So much, then, from the pen of the merry-making story- 
teller and lover of children. But before we leave him, 
notice that he speaks of the art of keeping these serious 
thoughts away. It is art, being artificial and not natural, 
for nature leads us to entertain them. And it is not good 
art, because all good art follows the lead of nature, It is, 
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in fact, very bad art, in that it frustrates nature’s teaching 
and does violence to her instincts. 

Another most refined and sympathetic writer of children’s 
stories, a soldier’s wife who saw much of the world, the 
gentle author of ‘‘ Jackanapes,” “ Jan of the Wind Mill,” 
and the rest, brings the thought of death often into her 
narratives: while above the mantelpiece in the room where 
she worked, was always hung a scroll bearing the motto: 


UT MIGRATURUS HABITA.! 


Some sixteen hundred years ago, among the people to 
whom life was a real watching for the coming of Christ our 
Lord, there lived a young girl whose parents had named 
her Dorothea, which means “a gift from God.” She was 
born and grew up in the city of Cesarea, then a prosperous 
and splendid place; and when she was seventeen years 
of age, a most fierce persecution broke out against those 
who had elsewhere, not here, an abiding city; whose 
conversation and citizenship was of heaven. The hour 
came when Dorothea was called before the Prefect, Fabri- 
cius, to answer for her faith. She knew no fear; and so 
great was her courage, her grace and beauty, so admirable 
her bearing, that the Prefect marvelled, and at last was 
moved to love. ‘I will not condemn her to death,” he 
thought, “I will save her by a handsome bribe.” So 
he offered her his hand in marriage. She answered : 

I am a Prince’s bride. In heaven—unseen— 
He dwells. I join Him through the gates of death; 
And happier am I than earth’s proudest queen. 

Then the Prefect pressed his suit upon her, and pro- 

mised to dower her with his great estates, with large rich 


1 Live here as one about to migrate. 
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orchards and gardens of flowers. ‘In heaven are better 
flowers and fruits than any of the earth,” she said, and 

If I shall die, the sooner shall my eyes 

Behold His presence Whom I long to see, 

In Whom I live, Who is my Heavenly Spouse, 

Who dwells in Paradise, with Whom I long 

To be, leaving this poor dead earth, and know 

The heavenly fruits that in His garden grow.} 

“There the soft unfailing sun shines always, and the 
sowing time is one with reaping ; fruit and flower together 
spring upon the trees; and all the choir of flowers lift 
up their silent song to the unclouded heaven.” 

Among the attendants at the Prefect’s Court was a 
certain youthful lawyer, by name Theophilus, who, with 
the rest, smiled and laughed and scoffed, calling Dorothea 
a silly girl. 

It was a cold December day, and snow lay white upon 
the ground when St. Dorothea was taken out to martyrdom. 
Theophilus was there in the crowd that stood and watched 
her pass onward to her death. He stared in silence till 
she had gone by, and then mockingly cried after her: 
“Send me, this wintry day, some fresh fruit and flowers 
from Paradise, and I will believe in your heaven and in 
Christ.”” The maiden paused ; looked back ; stood mute ; 
nodded, and said: J will, 

That evening, so runs the legend, while Theophilus was 
seated at supper, there entered noiselessly and stood beside 
him: 

A youthful angel fair, 

With locks of gold and eyes as blue as heaven ; 
And in his hands he bore 

A basket, and within three golden fruits 


Of Paradise, of scent and hue divine, 
And with them three fair roses.? 


1 Lewis Morris. 
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‘‘From Dorothea, these,” he said; “she awaits thee in 
the garden whence they came.” 

His eyes were opened ; he weighed the message in his 
heart ; he prayed; and later, dying a martyr, St. Theo- 
philus met St. Dorothea in Paradise. 

Surely for such as these it is not the substance of death 
but the shadow only that darkens earth. 

“ Though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” } 


Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live: 

To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And that Thy grace must give. 


If life be long I will be glad, 
That I may long obey ; 

If short, yet why should I be sad 
To soar to endless day ? 


Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before ; 

He that unto God’s Kingdom comes 
Must enter by His door. 


Come, Lord, when grace has made me meet 
Thy blessed face to see ; 

For, if thy work on earth be sweet, 
What will Thy glory be ? 


My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.? 


LPs, XXdeAs 2 Baxter, 


XII 
THE PRODIGAL 


It was indeed for your sake that the Son of God came into 
this world. But it was also, because of some one else, 
better and of more importance than you, some one higher 
and more worthy than all mankind together. It was for 
His Father’s sake. Let me explain. His Eternal Father, 
God most high, had created all this beautiftl and wonderful 
world for us and had made us in it free, Alone of all 
creatures here on earth we have the privilege and dignity 
of free-will. Only we can consider the meaning and the 
worth of things, and weigh them in the mind. Only we 
can make a deliberate choice between one person and 
another, between this thing and that. Only we can love 
where we will. 

Now when God created us, His first word, His first 
command was: “Love Me.’”—‘“ My son, give Me thy 
heart.” 1 He offered Himself to us as one whom we 
might love, and He commanded it because, having made 
us, He knew that no one else could satisfy us, that no other 
was great and good enough for the immense capacities 
within the tiniest human heart. It is to be wondered at 
indeed that God, who is so great and we so small, should 
even accept our love ; much more wonderful that He should 
solicit it. Had he said, ‘‘ Fear Me, obey Me, work for Me. 


1 Prov. xxiii, 26. 
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Love one another if you like, but do not presume to offer 
me the mean thing you call your love,’”—had this been 
His command, we should have thought it fitting and good. 
But how much better is He than good, how much more 
friendly and loving than only right when He says to each 
of us: ‘‘ My child, give Me thy heart”! He whispers it 
without words in the silent places of the soul; He utters 
it not once but repeatedly ; He keeps on saying it hour by 
hour to you, to me, ‘‘ My child, My child, give Me, Me, Me 
thy heart.” 

Well, how did people of old answer this invitation, 
beginning with Adam and Eve, and then on and on 
through many cerituries? The story of Man’s response 
to God is asad one. It is the deep disgrace, the shame of 
our race. 

Man knew that to give the heart to God was to give it 
to one who is Holy, Holy, Holy; to one who is all good 
and cannot abide with evil. The heart, then, given to God 
must be kept clear of evil; its love must not be tainted. 
To preserve this purity of love requires restraint, the heart’s 
own free restraint upon itself. And this implies that 
some pleasant things must be set aside, that some fruit 
“fair to the eyes and delightful to behold’ must not be 
eaten. To give the heart to God is not simply to lend it 
for an hour to Him; or to yield it by a passing good desire, 
or a holy impulse. To give is to bestow for good. It is 
a final transference from one to another which effects a 
change of ownership. To give the heart to God is to 
bestow it absolutely, so that it henceforth belongs to 
Him and not to self. Then, being His, it thinks as He 
thinks, wills what He wills, loves as He loves; and all its 
life responds to God with sympathy and obedience. But 
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man refused to give his heart in this way to God. He 
would not wholly trust His heavenly Father. He would 
not give love without reserve. He would keep it in his own 
hands, to bestow it here and there, now on evil now on good, 
according to his mood and fancy. So he withheld this 
gift, because he saw that to give it to God involved sub- 
mission and obedience and restraint of self, when he could 
if he chose be free. 

When then the Eternal and Beloved Son looked out from 
the bosom of His Father, and down upon this earth, what 
He saw was not really, as in the parables mentioned above, 
a senseless sheep that had strayed away, not an unfortunate 
traveller who had been robbed and beaten, but His own 
Father’s child. He beheld him in a far-off country, for- 
getful of home and of Father ; He saw him an ungrateful 
prodigal. Having one will, one mind, one spirit with the 
Father, He knew that the paternal heart was touched 
with deepest pity, was ever longing, breaking almost, over 
His wayward child; sorrowful even, if it could be, unto 
death. He knew how His Father missed the child He had 
meant to have always with Him. He heard the voiceless 
pleading with each soul, ‘“ My son, give Me thy heart.” 
He saw His Father knocking at closed doors, standing 
with outstretched arms of love. He listened, waiting 
while, by the voice of prophets, the deep silent sorrow 
and solicitude made itself heard in piteous appeals: 
“ Behold Me! Behold Me! ... I have spread forth my 
hands all the day to an unbelieving people.”1 “ My 
people what have I done to thee ? or in what have I grieved 
thee? Answer Me.”2 ‘‘ Answer Me,” He cries, but there 


cep baigeg, 2 Good Friday Office. 
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is silence as if the voice had not been heard. “I have 
made you and I will bear you, I will carry and will save. 
Even to your old age I am the same, and to your grey hairs 
I will carry you.” 1 ‘As one whom a mother caresseth, 
so will I comfort you.” ? ‘“‘ And if she should forget, yet 
will not I forget thee. Behold I have graven thee in My 
hands.” ‘‘ Come to Me. Give Me thy heart.” 

But the child remained deaf to all this long pleading, 
incredulous, indifferent to the Father’s love. He gave 
his free heart to mean things that corrupted it. He came 
almost to forget that there was any Father in heaven or 
any better home than earth. He had disinherited himself. 
He was ruined and in want without knowing it. “‘I am 
rich,’ he said, ‘and made wealthy, and I have need of 
nothing,’ and knew not that he was wretched and miserable 
and poor and blind and naked.” 4 

But in spite of all this wilfulness and disobedience, in 
spite of the child’s indifference to the Father’s love, the 
Father bore the degenerate child in His heart, and could 
not forget it, or put it from his care. More than any 
earthly mother, did God continue to love and miss and want 
His lost child. 

Still the thoughtless son away in the far country, 
engrossed in his own pleasures, would not understand how 
the Father in heaven could feel being forgotten, or how 
He could care at all. It seemed impossible that one 
dwelling in bliss could lack anything, or feel a want; or 
that a mortal child could be missed in the crowded courts 
of heaven. These things he would not understand. 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what they do,” 


1 Isa. xlvi. 4. Isa. Ixvi. 13. 3 Isa. xlix. 15, 16. 
* Apoc. iii, 17. 
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pleaded the Beloved Son. They know not that their folly 
and forgetfulness breaks Thy heart. 

If we may compare small things with great, suppose 
a young brother or sister of yours to be missing from home, 
to be lost for days and nights together. How anxious 
would your mother and father be! How they would 
search and search till every means had been tried in vain, 
to find the child! And then imagine the gloom, the silence, 
the sadness that would settle down upon an otherwise 
happy family; how that one child would be missed and 
wanted, though there were many more; how its place 
would be empty, and how no other could fill it, only that 
lost one; how the thoughts of mother and father would 
be often far away, and every family pleasure be shot 
through with pain, because there was one who did not share 
it; and every joy touched with sorrow, till the lost child 
was found. And at last, when the child returned, what 
rejoicing! what gratitude to the person who found the 
child and brought it home! 

By a homely example such as this you may guess the 
feelings of our Father God. Mother’s love and father’s 
combined, even when most perfect and intense, give us 
just a hint of divine love. Let mortal love be ever so deep, 
it is but as a thin shadow compared with the profound 
brightness of the charity of God. It is as a gleam, or as 
the sun’s reflection in a bit of glass, set against the sun 
itself. For no human parent’s interest in a child can be 
so deep and enduring as God’s ; no solicitude and responsi- 
bility so extreme as His; no mother’s love so tender, so 
quick to feel the child’s trouble; no father’s heart so 
shamed and grieved to behold its sin. 


We may then guess something of the love of God’s 
I 
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heart from what we know of love at home. Our Lord 
suggests the inference. ‘‘ If you then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children: how much more 
will your Father who is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him?’ All paternity, all charity, all compassion 
and desire to help descend from Him in rays of influence 
invisible but felt, as the daylight that fills the fields, the 
streets, the gardens, radiates from the sun. 

Look up again to the Eternal Word in the bosom of the 
Father before He was made Man. He loved the Father 
with infinite love. He knew that the Father could never 
become indifferent to the fate of the child, for whose being 
He was responsible ; and that He would never allow any 
child to be lost for ever, who by love and power and wisdom 
could be saved. Andthe Son did more than know this, He 
also shared the Father’s solicitude as He shared the Divine 
Life. By Him had all things in the beginning been made. 
Omnia per Ipsum facta sunt. By Him also shall all 
things be restored, and the lost child be brought by Him, 
back to God. So it came about that the Father’s love 
for us in the Son, and the Son’s love for the Father, moved 
the Son to take upon Himself the saving of mankind. 
And the Father did not prevent or spare His Beloved Son. 
“By this hath the charity of God appeared towards us, 
because God hath sent His only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we may live by Him.” ! He sent His Son, 
who came also of His own accord, to bring back the lost 
child and give it a new life. How could He accomplish 
this? The child had gone off of his own free will, he 
had put away all thought of duty to his Father, all memory 
of his love. He must then be induced to come back to 
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his Father freely, of his own accord. This is what the 
Eternal Son would do. He would persuade the heart of 
the child to answer the Father’s heart. He would touch 
that heart and awaken in it a new desire, and a new love. 
So far the love was all on one side, the side of God. Hence- 
forth it shall spring also from the side of man. God and 
man shall be united in the close bonds of love. Therefore, 
the Eternal Son descends from Heaven and is made Man. 
He takes the child’s lost nature to Himself and brings it 
back to the Father. Moreover, He sets forth in terms in- 
telligible to that nature, in human words and actions, the 
hidden mystery of the Father’s age-long, yearning, pleading, 
patient, and forgiving love. He makes the Father’s heart 
known to the heart of the child, and Himself in the child’s 
lost nature obeys the Father even unto death. This is 
the double end and aim of the Incarnation. The whole 
human life of the Eternal Son from Bethlehem even to 
this hour, has this twofold aim and function. Let us con- 
sider each function apart. 


OUR LORD SHOWS THE FATHER’S LOVE. 


The visible life on earth of the Beloved Son reveals 
and declares the hidden life of God, as relating to man- 
kind. It is seen to be a tender providence, large-hearted, 
tolerant, fatherly ; an everlasting benignity, a relation of 
most devoted, never-failing love. This the Incarnate Life 
reveals. Its virtues and suffering are the virtues and 
suffering of God, the outward expression of a life that is 
not subject to change. Hence the human life of our Lord 
represents not one isolated act in the Godhead, an act 
that came and passed away, an outburst of mercy, a tran- 
sient feeling of pity and compassion ; but an abiding state, 
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an age-long never-changing love. God is at all times what 
He was seen to be in the earthly life of His Beloved Son. 
As then, so now and always, is He silent, patient, passively 
submitting to insult and misunderstanding, endlessly 
merciful, incredibly forgiving. The Incarnate Life is like 
a translation into our own modes of thought, speech, and 
action, of an original otherwise little known. It is the 
persuasive drama of our heavenly Father’s love, set forth 
and enacted by His own Eternal Son, who alone knows 
the Father, and by whom alone we come to Him. On the 
stage of human history it has left an indelible record of 
the wisdom of God in a mystery which is hidden, which 
God “‘ predestined before the world unto our glory.” } 

It is only by passing from the human to the divine that 
we can come to know God. Hence our Blessed Lord wish- 
ing to reveal acertain feature of our heavenly Father’s love, 
embodiesit inastory, as if of an earthly father and his son. 

“A certain man had two sons; and the younger of 
them said to his father: Father, give me the portion of 
substance that falleth to me. And he divided unto them 
his substance. And not many days after, the younger 
son gathering all together, went abroad into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance by living riotously. And 
after he had spent all, there came a mighty famine in that 
country and he began to be in want. And he went and 
joined himself to one of the citizens of that country. And 
he sent him into his farm to feed swine. And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat : 
and no man gave unto him. And returning to himself, he 
said : How many hired servants in my father’s house have 
plenty of bread, and I here perish with hunger? I will 
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arise, and will go to my father, and say to him: Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee: I am not 
now worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants. And rising up, he came to his father. And 
when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
was moved with compassion, and running to him fell upon 
his neck and kissed him. And the son said to him: Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee: I am not 
now worthy to be called thy son. And the father said to 
his servants: Bring forth quickly the first robe, and put 
it on him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let 
us eat and make merry: because this my son was dead, 
and is come to life again : was lost, and is found. And they 
began to be merry. Now his elder son was in the field, 
and when he came, and drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music and dancing ; and he called one of the servants, and 
asked what these things meant. And he said to him: 
Thy brother is come, and thy father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he has received him safe. And he was angry, 
and would not go in. His father therefore coming out 
began to entreat him. And he answering, said to his 
father: Behold, for so many years do I serve thee, and I 
have never transgressed thy commandment : and yet thou 
hast never given me a kid to make merry with my friends. 
But as soon as this thy son is come, who hath devoured 
his substance with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf. But he said to him: Son, thou art always 
with me, and all I have is thine. But it was fit that we 
should make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was 
dead, and is come to life again; he was lost, and is found.” ? 
1.St. Luke xv. 
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By this parable our Blessed Lord hopes to encourage 
and entice every lost child of God to return to his Father. 
The welcome that awaits him should persuade him to return. 
It reveals how enduring, how disinterested is the earthly 
father’s love. It is obvious that the parable is made up 
to illustrate this strikingly ; and although the moral is not 
expressly drawn, we are led to enter into the feelings of the 
loving old man. We can see how sorry he was for the boy, 
how impossible it had been to save him from ruin, how there 
was nothing to be done but to wait patiently in hope of 
his return, when unhappy experience had taught him what 
no advice or warning could teach. We can see also how 
lonely was the father in his grief, for no one shared it with 
him. The conduct of the elder brother is evidence of this. 
It was the father’s own private sorrow, borne silently and 
alone for days, and months, and years. 

Notice how he saw the boy, when “ yet a long way off,” 
“saw him with the eyes of his heart,” says St. Bernard. 
He does not require explanations or apologies. He with- 
holds nothing, but reinstates the son in all the happy 
privileges of home. He sees that the boy’s heart is touched 
and that a new life has come upon him, that being bound 
now by the bonds of love, love will never let him go astray 
again. He has indeed come to himself, to his true self 
which could not live at enmity with such a father. 

To the elder brother and to every other critic who 
blames his extravagant indulgence, the father has but one 
reply: “It is fit that we should make merry and be glad: 
for this my son was dead, and is come to life again; he was 
lost, and is found.” 

This then is our Lord’s way of suggesting to us the 
age-long silent compassion, and the long-neglected sorrow 
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of God our Father. He tells us also in another place of 
the joy which the Angels witness in God, God’s own joy, 
that is, when any sinner returns, penitent to His feet. 
Yet a great way off he saw me, 
Ran to kiss me as I came: 


As I was, my Father loved me, 
Loved me in my sin and shame. 


Then in bitter grief I told Him 
Of the evil I had done— 

Sinned in scorn of Him my Father, 
Was not fit to be His son. 


But I know not if He listened, 
For He spake not of my sin— 

He within His house would have me, 
Make me fit to enter in. 


Then, within His home He led me, 
Brought me where the feast was spread, 
Made me eat with Him my Father, 
I, who begged for bondsman’s bread ! 4 


OUR LORD BRINGS HOME THE PRODIGAL. 


Besides making known the heart of God the Father, 
the Incarnate Life had another purpose. This was to give 
that Father’s love a fitting recognition, a perfect response 
on the part of man’s prodigal nature. 

At least one human heart should be given to God without 
reserve, one human will should be completely subject, 
one human mind should think only and exclusively the 
thoughts of God. Our Lord, therefore, abandoned His 
mortal life wholly into the hands of His Father’s provi- 
dence with the utmost trust and confidence. ‘‘ I come to 
do Thy will,’ He said in His infant soul. “Into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit,” He cried out from the cross. 
And between those two extremes, His birth at Bethlehem 
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and His death at Calvary, He sought not His own glory ; 
“ He pleased not Himself.” Dying daily to natural tastes 
and inclinations, to many innocent and pleasant joys, He 
as man lived only to God and for God. It mattered not 
that in consequence His mortal life became difficult and 
hard, and that submission meant suffering, and obedience 
meant sacrifice. The lot of the poor, with its continuous 
toil at Nazareth; the opposition and misunderstanding 
met with in His public work; the many untoward events 
that made Him “ the Man of Sorrows,” were all welcomed 
as opportunities of amore complete surrender of His human 
nature. He found in these trials a more intense expression 
of love than would have been possible in an easier life. In 
this manner the Son of God, not only revealed the Father’s 
love to man, but also in the name of all men and on their 
behalf, rendered an adequate return of love. Assuming man’s 
prodigal nature He lead it back penitent to the Father’s 
house. In Him and by Him it was restored to its inheri- 
tance, and bound anew and for ever to the Father’s heart. 

But it was not enough that this should be accomplished 
in His own assumed nature alone. His aim was more 
extended than this. It was to draw every individual child 
of Adam into a like loving submission to the common 
Father of all; to restore our fallen nature completely and 
fully to its Father’s house. Therefore He made Himself 
one with the prodigal, the type of the sinner, and took 
upon Himself both his nature and his sins, and under the 
crushing weight of human iniquity fell prostrate in contrite 
penitence and reparation before His Father’s love. Having 
made this atonement, He comes in the Sacraments to unite 
you to Himself in a life of obedient love of His Father 
and your Father, who is in heaven. 


XIII 
THE HOUSE OF GRACE 


Our Blessed Lord’s mind in the Gospels is made known 
to us for the most part in parable, figure, and symbol. It 
is not coldly set out in rigid definitions, but embodied in 
living and attractive pictures, so that it appeals not only 
to the mind, but to the emotions and the heart. He 
would have us gather something more convincing than a 
thought, an idea, or theory. He would give us a concrete 
belief, and an imaginative grasp of the truth. Now in 
listening to so attractive a Teacher an easy mistake may be 
made; the mistake of enjoying and admiring His stories 
without pondering upon their deeper meaning. But if we 
try to get at their aim and intention, we shall find this 
picture-teaching (whether it appeals to the eye, or be 
painted only in words) of special value. It will awaken 
the mind, set it in motion, and supply it with pliant matter 
whereon to work. 

The great parables discussed in the previous chapters have 
set us thinking, and we have tried to find the inner mean- 
ing of each. Let us now gather our thoughts together, 
and sum up the aim and purpose of those underlying 
truths. And first we notice that a single thought shines 
through the figurative disguise of each parable. That 
thought is the Incarnation, the most gracious effort of 
God to meet our need and save us by taking our poor 
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nature upon Himself. No words could describe this pro- 
found charity of God, no earthly image can equal what 
He has done and is doing for us in this continued mystery. 
It is too sublime even for His own lips to utter it. So He 
has been pleased to show it in part, and under cover of 
imperfect images, to help thereby our poverty of speech 
and understanding. His intention, however, is not simply 
to call out our admiration and reverent wonder, or to give 
us something to talk about and discuss, or to satisfy our 
curiosity of mind. It is more practical. If our salvation 
were effected simply and solely by God, apart from our- 
selves, He need not then have revealed to us anything. 
He might have left us in ignorance here, and awaited our 
acknowledgment and gratitude in heaven. But so passive 
a salvation would not have fitted an intelligent and free 
creature. It would have been at variance even with the 
best qualities of our nature. 

To be worthy of God and of ourselves, salvation had 
to come through our own free will. It had to be moral 
not merely physical, involving not only passive accept- 
ance, but our own virtuous efforts. To those endowed with 
intelligence and liberty, God’s help comes through the 
mind and will, so that the perfection in which salvation 
consists may be personal and free. It is to be the salvation 
of children, not of slaves ; of persons, not of things. God’s 
nature and goodness as well as our own nature require 
this, and so it is. 

When, then, God reveals what He has done and is doing 
for us, His bent is practical. It is in order that we may 
know what we should do on our side, how we should meet 
and respond to His action, 

Now in these parables, not only is the hidden mystery 
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of God’s goodness revealed, but a part of His plan and 
method of saving us is also made known ; a part, not the 
whole ; but an essential and first part, a sort of preliminary, 
like a first lesson or examination for those who would 
enter into the learned world. For any who will enter into 
the fulness of communion with God, there is an intro- 
ductory or first stage; a certain status or rank or con- 
dition that must be acquired as a preliminary qualification ; 
and what this initial status is we can discover in the 
spiritual meaning and imagery of the parables. 

In addition to the single thought of the Incarnation 
which lies at the back of these parables, and, as is the way 
with transparencies, shines through their imagery when 
held up before the light of Faith, there are two prominent 
facts that repeat themselves with special emphasis in each 
parable. First, there is a living creature in distress, alone 
and unable to provide for itself. It is so helpless that 
unless help be brought, it must perish utterly. This help 
cannot be commanded. It must come of itself, freely, 
and of grace and favour. There is the lost sheep, the dis- 
abled traveller, the starving boy. The second significant 
fact bears upon the nature of the need, and the kind of 
help that is offered. This is similar in each story. The 
sheep needs a fold, the wounded man the shelter of the 
inn, the penniless boy a home—a fold, an inn, a home. 
What is there in our Lord’s plan of salvation that corre- 
sponds to these objects? Of what spiritual reality are 
they the material tokens? You will answer at once, the 
Church. Yes, the Church it is that offers to the soul on 
earth the combined advantages of fold and inn and home. 
In and by the Church the soul is saved. Outside and 
apart from it, the soul remains lost, disabled, hungry. 
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Nowhere else is a divine shelter for the spirit, wine and oil 
for the wounds of sin, a food fit and proper for the child 
of God. The Church is God’s second creation, His spiritual 
House on earth wherein is provided a new and abundant 
Table. It is a more precious and costly habitation 
than the green world-mansion of perishable life. That 
generous abode, fragrant and fruitful, is the simple off- 
spring of creative thought, a thing accomplished by God’s 
mere pleasure. But this second House, this dwelling for 
immortal souls, is purchased at a great price, by the labour 
and sufferings and most precious Blood of our Lord, 
God’s Eternal Son, Our Lady’s Child. Like the fold it 
affords protection ; like the inn, it is a halting-place between 
the evil world and the heavenly Jerusalem, wherein are 
offered restoratives to disabled travellers and viaticum 
for the way ; like the father’s house, it is the one suitable 
home for the soul of man upon earth. Within is prepared 
a Table fit for a son of God. This spiritual habitation 
provides exactly what is wanting for the soul’s salvation 
here, the help without which God’s efforts to save will fail of 
their full effect For notice how it is the authority of this 
holy House, which, like none other in the world, restrains 
wilfulness of mind and keeps within bounds the wandering 
desires of the heart; how it, without any rival, exacts 
obedience of thought, and will, saying not “‘ you may think 
this or that,” but “you must.” Notice again how it is 
this assured authority, and no other in the world, that binds 
man to man with sacred bonds that touch the inmost soul ; 
how it alone obliges men to meet and share a common sacri- 
fice, and, in communion with one another, to eat the sacred 
Flesh of God made Man. By these means does the Word 
Incarnate, the Bread from Heaven, effect our Salvation. 
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You remember that the sheep got lost because it 
wandered by itself alone. If followed instinct blindly. 
You remember that the traveller fell into the hands of 
robbers because, trusting to himself, he attempted to walk 
the dangerous way alone. He dared too much in his own 
single strength. You remember that the prodigal came 
to his misery because he left his father’s care, and would 
go off alone. He thought himself old and wise enough to 
see to his own welfare. Notice that word alone. Alone, 
apart, away from God, trusting to himself, to his own 
wisdom and resources, man had incurred all the miseries 
depicted in the parables. He can therefore be left no 
longer to himself. He must be brought back to the fold, 
to the inn, to the home. He needs to be protected against 
himself, to be restrained and ruled by a power external to 
himself, by an authority which he cannot influence or 
corrupt. Such an authority, final and from above, is 
embodied in the Church. 

The authority, therefore, which some would claim for 
personal feeling or conscience, or interior guidance, is not 
definite enough, because in the solitude of the soul the 
voice of God can be too easily mistaken, Often indeed has 
it been so, even by the most sincere and holy. It has been 
interpreted by moods and fancies, by desires and hopes, 
by the many and various subtle interior movements to 
which the sensitive soul is subject. To be of any sure 
effect that divine authority must be, as we find it in the 
Church, concrete and tangible, outside and beyond our- 
selves ; an authority which can make itself felt, as against 
our inclinations, in the conduct of life. 

To object, then, to have our thoughts on sacred things 
restrained, to have our conduct towards God regulated by 
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the Church, what is this, but to be like the sheep straying 
from the shepherd, like the unprotected traveller on a 
dangerous road, like the child, no longer submissive to a 
father’s love, wandering lonely in a far-off, homeless land. 

You see from these parables how our Blessed Lord 
coming to save mankind intended from the first to establish 
the Church as the one and only way of meeting all our 
needs. That is why He hurried through His public life, 
and hastened to His death. For it was by and through 
and after His death that this new House of God could be 
established. He was not anxious to leave a full written 
record of His teaching, or to explain the truth to all men, 
or to win a great crowd of disciples before He died; it 
hardly mattered whether they were few or many, so long 
as they were just enough for the foundation of this new 
House. He selected only the twelve Apostles, and from 
these singled out one, a common man, poor and illiterate, 
Simon, son of Jona, and made him the foundation, the rock, 
on which should be established the all-saving Church. 
He would strengthen that one man; and from him, 
strength should pass to others. He said, ‘‘I have prayed 
for thee ’’ (a prayer which no one may deem to have been 
without effect), ‘that thy faith fail not, and thou in turn, 
confirm thy brethren.” And again, “ Thou art Peter” 
(thou art, that is, the rock), ‘‘ and upon this rock I will build 
My Church.” And once more, “To thee will I give the 
Keys,” the only Keys, the symbol, therefore, of supreme 
authority. And finally, at the end, after His resurrection 
and shortly before His ascension into heaven, as if to exclude 
all doubt or question for ever, He repeated the charge 
most solemnly, under a new image, an image hitherto 
reserved to Himself, saying, in the hearing of all the Apostles 
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to Peter alone: “Feed thou My lambs; .. . feed thou 
My sheep.” And again, after an interval, He summed 
up all in a single word: ‘‘ Be thou shepherd over all My 
flock.”’ Peter’s influence is, then, to be felt at all points ; 
from below, from above, and through the midst. He is 
the foundation underneath all the structure, the sovereign 
ruler over all, the shepherd or active worker who looks 
after the common daily wants, pasturage, shelter, and the 
like. 

If then, Peter is the rock or foundation on which the 
Son of God keeps ever building, it follows that no structure 
which straggles away off the rock into the sandy earth 
around can be the work of our Lord. 

If Peter has the Keys, the only Keys left by Christ 
Jesus, no one can open or shut, bind or loose apart from 
him. 

If Peter is the shepherd, none who refuse to hear his 
voice and follow his call can be the sheep of Christ. 

If Peter is to confirm the faith of the brethren (his own 
faith being guaranteed by the prayer of Christ) no faith 
or belief which he rejects can be the Christian faith. 

But do not exaggerate this office of Peter, do not force 
the symbols beyond the truth. It is our Blessed Lord 
Himself, and not Peter, who is the actual builder of the 
Church, of which the stones are living souls. But He 
builds upon the rock Peter, and only there. He Himself 
tells us this fact, otherwise we could not have known it. 
He is Himself now out of our sight in the seclusion of the 
spirit-world, and He works within souls in silence and 
without display. Therefore He makes known the place 
of His work, the spot, the ground, the rock, on which His 
invisible labour is carried on—“‘ upon this rock I will build,” 
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He says, pointing to Peter. The process of building is 
invisible, but the rock is visible and tangible and easily 
known, standing out as it does clearly, boldly in human 
history. You cannot see the Builder at His work, but you can 
see the rock foundation. This is a very important revelation, 
a most valuable piece of knowledge, for all who wish to 
know where it is that our Lord builds. I cannot imagine 
how our Lord could indicate more clearly and simply 
where His work is to be found, and how we may know if 
we are ourselves of His building. The decisive question 
is: are we on that rock ? 

The exterior edifice, apart from the foundation-rock, 
the building itself as seen on the outside, is not a clear 
and safe index. Nay, our Lord warns us that there will 
arise other buildings of this nature, so very like His own in 
outward appearance as to delude many. ‘‘ You need not 
be deceived, nor in doubt,” He would say to us, “ for I 
have pointed out to you the rock on which I build. No 
other building is Mine. There are other buildings similar 
to the eye, but they are not Mine. You can easily know 
that, for they are not supported by this rock, nor opened 
by these keys, nor confirmed by this faith, nor subject to 
this shepherd. These are the sure signs of My building.” 
But though the edifice stands only upon this imperishable 
rock, our Lord’s work is not confined to this site. He 
labours everywhere, but with a difference; inside the 
Church, it is by and with and in His glorified humanity ; 
outside, throughout the world, chiefly by His divine nature 
alone. Like the common builder who procures his material 
—stones, bricks, wood, and the like—from neighbouring 
quarries and from far distant centres of industry, so does 
the Son of God collect His material—the immortal souls 
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of men—from round about the rock and from far away. 
He digs them out from beneath the crust of the world’s 
convention and routine, and prepares them with much 
labour, shaping their nature by painful disillusion and 
severe struggles and heavenly grace, till they are fit to be 
carried into the sacred precincts of His Church. There 
these living souls are built into the holy temple, being 
cemented by the power of a single authority, and confirmed 
by a faith for which Christ’s prayer is responsible. 

You remember His saying, speaking of His mortal Body : 
“ Destroy this temple, but I will build it up again.” He 
did build it up again by a glorious Resurrection. But 
this did not satisfy Him. He desired to glorify not only 
His own assumed human nature, but every man: “I will 
draw all men unto Myself.” Therefore He has built Him- 
self a second body, by extending His divine humanity 
into other lives and incorporating them with His own. 

This is the complement of the Incarnation, which 
was intended from the first. Through this second body, 
through this added humanity, the heart of the first, risen 
and glorified, pulsates and pours out a stream of new 
divine life. 

Distinguish, then, more precisely, these two bodies of 
Christ. The first is that born of the Virgin Mary, which 
was crucified and died for us and rose again from the 
grave, and ascended into heaven. The second is the 
Church. As in the first we distinguish Body, Soul, and 
Divinity, though they are inseparable, so may we make a 
like distinction in the second. In the Church, then, there 
is the body, the soul, and the divinity. The body is the 
society of human beings as we see them round about us; 
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the glorified humanity of Jesus Christ by the sacramental 
action of His Spirit: the divinity is this “‘ Spirit of His 
Son which God hath sent unto your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father” (1 Gal. iv. 6). Hence by the medium of its soul, 
the Church is the Child of God. Jesus is the Eternal only- 
begotten Son, the Church is God’s daughter, adopted and 
espoused. She is His Child by these two distinct relations. 
First She is animated by “the Spirit of the Son” and 
thereby adopted into His divine family. Then by wed- 
lock with Jesus the Eternal Son, whose Bride She is, 
She enters by a new title into the divine life, being made 
one with our Flesh in the Godhead. 

This is what St. Paul refers to as a great mystery. 
It is the complement of the Incarnation, its extension 
and completeness. Such is the inward nature, the heart, 
the essence, the soul of the Church, which is essentially all 
beautiful, ‘‘ holy and without blemish,” immune, deathless, 
and for ever. But in its present outward body it is 
mortal, imperfect, and for a time. 

This union with God through our Lord by His Holy 
Spirit, though effected by visible Sacraments, is not a 
thing that we can see. It is below the surface of life over 
which most people skim so lightly, dipping seldom into its 
depths ; or to use a more common way of speaking, it is 
above sense and feeling, being supra-mundane, super- 
natural. Whichever way you consider it, ‘it comes not 
with observation,” displaying itself to the vulgar gaze. 
It is removed from sight, and is invisible for a threefold 
reason: first because it is a heavenly fact, a spiritual 
union; then because its actors are hidden—Jesus on the 
one side, and on the other a cluster of souls; and thirdly 
because all relationships are essentially invisible and this is a 
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relationship, divine and human, though chiefly divine. Into 
each soul of the cluster, as throughout a cluster of growing 
grapes, there passes a single vitality and oneness of life, 
whereby the gathered souls enjoy a supernatural state, 
being made partakers of the divine Nature. 

To be of this cluster is the highest good of man, his 
bliss, his perfection. By this union with God through 
the mediation of His Son, man is brought so near, so close 
to God that nothing could be closer, except that hypostatic 
union which is the exclusive glory of the Sacred Humanity 
of our Mediator, whereby His created nature is joined 
with the Personality of God. 

So much for the Soul and Divinity of the Church. 
Pass now to the Body. The body, as we see it in touch 
with common life and active in the world’s affairs, is im- 
perfect—an unfinished work, a building still in process. 
We may call it the mortal body of the Church. Like most 
mortal things it is subject to change, to increase and decay. 
Its co-operation with the soul is not always what it should 
be. What was said in an earlier chapter about the dis- 
tinction and interdependence of the human body and soul 
has its analogy here. As the human body gets its worth 
and vitality, not from its own corporeal limbs and organs, 
but from the soul, so it is in the Church. As the human 
body again may hinder the action of the soul in many 
ways, so likewise in the Church. As the human body 
separated from the soul is of no use for the purpose of 
human life, but on the contrary an obstacle to be put 
away and buried, so analogously in the case of the Church. 
The body or part of the body, separated from the soul, dies. 
A church-body then, a society, a congregation, a sect without 
the church-soul as I have described it, is nothing more than 
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a secular organization, a corporation of human beings, an 
association with an ethical and Godwardaim. Even though 
it cherish His memory, it is not the divine institution of 
Christ, because there is not in the soul of it that “ great 
mystery,’ nor indeed any mystery. It is as human and 
natural as any business company, though its end and name 
be higher. For want of that super-human soul, that new 
creation of Christ, it cannot be either the adopted Daughter 
of God or the Spouse of His Son. In the economy and 
order of the Christian revelation, it is what, in the physical 
world, a human body is without a soul. 

A church-body of this kind, however well it be organized, 
whatever be the number and efficiency of its members, 
however great its temporal estate, or imposing its visible 
monuments and outward ceremonial, however high its 
learning and credit with the world, because it lacks that 
inward mystery of the spiritual soul, is no more the Church 
of Jesus Christ than is a human body without a soul a 
living man, however well-developed and perfect it be in 
all its limbs and organs. This is a point to bear in mind 
when you are reading the history of religion. 

I need not have offered you this advice if the soul of 
the Church could itself be seen by you. But since it is 
necessarily hidden, sometimes almost even buried in the 
great mortal body, how will you know in which religious 
society it is to be found? It is very necesssary to know 
this. There is nothing more so. What an irreparable 
loss to miss this union with God through His Son! What 
can make up for it or take its place ? 

Being necessary it should not be difficult to find. All 
really necessary things are easy of attainment. Only the 
superfluous is difficult, and attainable by only the few. 
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The necessary things are universal and for every one, like 
air and light and food. These things are necessary for the 
body, and therefore within the reach of all, though we 
must often exert ourselves to enjoy them. To be in the 
true Church is as necessary for the soul as these things 
for the body. Therefore it should be easy to know which 
is the Church. We see the necessity as soon as we know 
what the true Church means. It is necessary because 
the Church exists. Its very existence obliges us. God 
would never have gone to such trouble to establish it had 
it not been necessary. Its existence is then a standing 
invitation to seek and find it. God’s invitations are com- 
mands, like the invitations of even an earthly sovereign. 
But God has positively ordered it and urged the command 
by threats which you know. The true Church then, the 
religious society with the mysterious soul, must be easily 
known in spite of its most precious part being hidden. 
How then, is it to be known? It must be by some means 
that every rational being can apply ; since it exists and is 
necessary, not only for the clever or the learned, for those 
with leisure to read and study, but for all, for each separately 
and for all together, for the ignorant and the poor, for the 
young and for the old, for the serving-girl and the work- 
man, for the invalid and the healthy, for the outcast and 
the tramp, as likewise for the rich, the cultured, the rulers 
of the world, for all who bear human nature and in 
virtue of that nature, for man as man. The means, then, 
of distinguishing it should be simple, concrete, accessible, 
and easily applicable by every man and woman. Long before 
He came, God, by the prophet, promised that He would 
construct a new road to heaven, so well marked out and 
easily known that children may walk in it, and fools even 
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not miss their way. What, then, are its sign-posts, what 
the index to this hidden dwelling-place of God on earth, 
what the clue to the mystery of the Church’s soul, what 
the tests by which we may distinguish this body from every 
other? Our Blessed Lord has given them, they are His 
own and not any man’s device, they are offered to all, 
they are simple—they are: the Rock, the Keys, the Faith, 
the Shepherd. 


1 Isa. xxxv. 8. 


XIV 
THE BARQUE OF PETER 


I HAVE told you how much the early followers of our Lord 
loved to think of Him as their Shepherd. I will now tell 
you of another image which was dear to them. It is 
depicted on gems and lamps and signets; it is found 
in the catacombs, scratched upon tombs freely, and painted 
on the walls like the good Shepherd. It is the Ship, an 
emblem, or symbol, of the Church. Like the other images 
that stand for the Church it is a precise and definite object, 
well marked off from the things about it, and in contrast 
with them, asin the parables the fold is marked off from the 
fields around, and the imu from the open country, and the 
home from the neighbouring dwellings. This symbol of 
the Ship on the open sea is itself a silent parable, more 
vivid and more eloquent than words. There is no confusing 
the waters with the wooden ship, rather there is forcible 
opposition between them. They are things apart in their 
nature, though so close together in place. You cannot be 
in the ship without knowing it is not the water, any more 
than you can be at home and mistake it for abroad, or be 
in light and think it darkness. In like manner are the 
Church and the world different, contrasted, opposed, and 
set against each other. 

Long, long before our Blessed Lord came, life on earth 
was looked upon as a voyage across a wide ocean to the 
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shores of Eternity. Children for a few short years might 
play in the safe and shallow places, but later the ocean 
must be crossed. The sea is rough and calm by turns, 
and the weather fair and foul. At one time mists and fogs 
lie low upon the waters, at another fierce winds chase 
each other this way and that. Sunny isles appear where 
wicked sirens sing to allure men to destruction, and beneath 
the shining surface sunken rocks lie hidden whereon a 
misguided boat may meet its doom. 

This has ever been considered a true image of man’s 
present life. How to cross safely has been the great ques- 
tion among thoughtful men of all time. Even as far back 
as Plato, we find one of the wise ancients saying: that in 
the midst of uncertainties a man “ should at least take the 
best and most certain of human doctrines, and embarking 
on that as on a raft, risk the voyage of life ; unless indeed 
it were possible to find a stronger, more trustworthy 
vessel, some divine doctrine, on which to make the journey 
more safely and with less risk.” 

It is exactly such a doctrine that our Blessed Lord 
gives us. A doctrine that builds and establishes the ship 
of the Church, the Vessel which is like the ark of old in 
which Noah and his family were saved from the waters of 
the deluge. 

You were put into this Ship, this new Ark of Salvation, 
by the Sacrament of Baptism. You are being carried 
safely over the waters of life, so safely that you hardly 
know yet that there is any dangerous sea around you. 
Abide in the Ship to the end, and you will be saved for ever ; 
leave the Ship wantonly and you will be lost, and never 
seen or heard of in heaven. 

This Ship of Christ our Lord is always the same, but 
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the waters around are always changing ; rough at one time, 
smooth at another, deep here and shallow there; the sea 
changes and so does the sky. There is night and day, there 
is cold and heat ; and the air is sometimes thick with fog, 
and sometimes bright with sunshine. Everything around 
changes, but the Ship sails on the same, the same in herself, 
as when our Lord’s doctrine first constructed her. She 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
(After an early Christian lamp.) 


was built by Him, the Carpenter’s Son, to last to the end 
of time, and in essential form and character she remains the 
same, though moved sometimes by swelling sails, some- 
times by labouring oars. She is ever guided by a single 
mind, the mind of Christ, and ever faithful to a single 
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course and business, the carrying of man’s soul to heaven. 
She is manned by different crews, by new people, as age 
succeeds age, and family follows on family, and fresh 
children are put on board. One person only remains at 
all times and in all things the same, the Master Himself, 
who built the Ship, who abides in her, and whose own 
hand is always upon the helm. 

You are now in the Ship. It is your day of travel. 
The Captain is directing your life-journey ; not always to 
greater pleasure and present prosperity, not always as you 
would choose if He were not in command, but always to 
your greater good and final beatitude on the eternal shores. 

But you must not look on this voyage of life as a pleasure 
trip, or think that you are to be carried like an idle passenger. 
Not at all. There is no idleness permitted on this Ship of 
Christ. All hands must be busy in submission to the 
Captain’s orders. Under His direction, while upon the 
journey, your own obedient industry of soul is to make 
you more and more capable of entering into the life beyond 
with God. To enter into His joy hereafter, you must 
choose now to enter into His thoughts and purposes, into 
His views of life, His rules and standards of conduct, into 
His wishes and will. These things will be made known to 
you progressively, little by little, as you sail forward in 
the Ship. Being intelligent and free, it is your privilege 
and glory to work a passage to heaven intelligently and 
freely, by your own glad response to the Ship’s discipline. 
No slave, no unwilling person, no one very proud or dis- 
obedient can travel far in this sacred vessel ; and no lazy 
idle hands, none, that is, who care not to work heaven into 
their lives on the way, can be carried for long. They will 
be washed overboard by some heavy sea, or enticed to 
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leave the ship in answer to some temptation to waste 
the time of life in slothful idleness. 

Here are the rules for work upon the Ship. The first 
is submission and obedience to the Ship’s officers, the 
second is charity and good-fellowship with all on board, 
and the third is union with the Captain Himself. You 
are pledged to abide by these rules all your life through. 
If you would be faithful to the first, the law of submission, 
you must learn from earliest years how to obey. The 
more obedient you are to any authority that is ordained 
by God, for instance to parents and teachers, the better 
will you be subject all your life to the representatives 
of our Lord, the Bishops of the Church. The second law 
of charity is very far reaching, and its observance is the 
door to all real happiness, to a calm sweet pleasure that 
leaves no sting. It is a very poor sort of happiness that 
comes of thinking only of our own interests. We can 
enjoy the full rich happiness of ripe virtue, only by caring 
for the rest of the company as much as for ourselves. God 
intends we should be happy even here on the voyage, 
and the unselfishness of mutual charity is the key to this. 
We must live not for ourselves only but for others, for our 
fellow-passengers in the first place. 

It is well known that the last command ever given to 
voyagers at sea is, “ All hands for themselves,”’ that is, let 
each one do the best he can for himself. It is the last 
word that any one on board a ship wishes to hear, for it 
means despair. It is never uttered till there is no hope 
for the ship. When it is sinking, when nothing can be 
done to save it, then at last and only then, in despair, does 
the captain cry, “‘ All hands for themselves,” Except in 
that fatal moment the rule is: all hands for the ship, and 
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each man must work for the general good. As the Ship 
of Christ’s Church will never sink, never will that despair- 
ing cry be heard, never will it be lawful for any one on 
board her to say: ‘‘I live only for myself, for my own 
interests, or my own pleasure.” 

The third great law is union with the Head, with our 
Lord Himself. He sails always in the Ship. He is there 
for each succeeding generation, for each traveller in turn, 
because in every age the same human need remains, which 
only He can supply. 

His Spirit, unseen, hovers over the whole and rests 
on the head of each voyager. His Sacred Body, made 
accessible through the veils of the Holy Eucharist, is in the 
midst, the centre of attraction, the support and food of 
every soul. This is the food, the Bread that has come 
down from heaven. It is the Bread of Life, that is itself 
living and that giveth life. It is the food proper to this 
Ark of Salvation alone. It is made and prepared only 
on this sacred Vessel and for this Ship’s company, so that 
all who would rightly feed upon it, must first abide in the 
Ship. 

From age to age has humanity sailed 

On the wild sea, bitter and salt, 

The salt, salt sea, that men call life. 

And some, alas! pilotless, tempest-tossed, 
Sailing the main in their ships 

With doubt for their steersman, 

Chasing the mists and the clouds, 

The shapes and the shadows 

That fly like ghosts over the sea, 

Dreaming of places beyond and sunlit isles, 
Have passed, aimlessly ploughing the waste, 
Blind to the barque of the Lord ; 


With no true hand to guide them, 
No Bread from Heaven to give them strength. 


1C, Clifford. 
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It is said that there are ancient churches here and 
there in the world, in Spain, for instance, and in Italy, the 
walls of which have been built to the shape and pattern 
of a boat. Whether this be so or not, this much seems 
certain, that the similitude of a ship was aimed at some- 
times in the arrangement of the benches for the clergy and 
the people, and the place of the Bishop’s throne. An old 
treatise on ecclesiastical matters,! dating from the fifth 
century, ordains that the place of assembly for public 
worship shall be long-shaped, like a ship, pointing length- 
wise to the east ; that the Bishop’s throne shall be in the 
midst (in the apse, we may conjecture, of the basilica), the 
steersman’s place; that on each side of him the priests 
are to be seated, and the deacons to stand behind them, 
“for they are like the seamen and their officers.” By this 
arrangement a real resemblance to an ancient boat with 
its banks of oars was suggested. To-day, in our great 
churches, the middle part is called the nave, which is the 
actual Latin name for ship. 

In the following memorable passage the author of 
“The Stones of Venice” points out the peculiar signi- 
ficance to be given to the position which the Bishop’s 
throne occupies in the ancient island church of Torcello. 
“In the minds of all early Christians the Church 
itself was most frequently symbolized under the image 
of a ship, of which the bishop was the pilot. Consider 
the force which this symbol would assume in the imagina- 
tions of men to whom the spiritual Church had become an 
ark of refuge in the midst of a destruction hardly less 
terrible than that from which the eight souls were saved 
of old; a destruction in which the wrath of man had 
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become as broad as the earth, and as merciless as the sea, 
and who saw the actual and literal edifice of the Church 
raised up, itself like an ark in the midst of the waters: no 
marvel . . . if they should have looked upon each other 
as the disciples did when the storm came down in the 
Tiberian lake, and have yielded ready and loving obedience 


————— 
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to those who ruled them in His name who had there rebuked 
the winds and commanded stillness to the sea.’’ And if 
any one to-day would see the full significance of the ship- 
symbol of the Church, “let him ascend the highest tier 
of the stern ledges that sweep round the altar of Torcello, 
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and then, looking as the pilot did of old, along the marble 
ribs of the goodly temple-ship, let him re-people its veined 
deck with the shadows of its dead mariners, and strive 
to feel in himself the strength of heart that was kindled 
within them when... first, within the shelter of its 
knitted walls, amidst the murmur of the waste of waves 
and the beating of the wings of the sea-birds round the 
rock that was strange to them, rose that ancient hymn, 
in the power of their gathered voices : 


The sea is His and He made it: 
And His hands prepared the dry land!” 4 


Beyond its natural aptitude, there are facts enough in 
the life of our Blessed Lord to justify the popularity of 
the ship-symbol. There is St. Peter’s boat on the lake of 
Galilee, and the frequent use our Blessed Lord made of it, 
teaching from its deck as from a pulpit; and in it at 
times retiring to rest and sleep. There are also many 
miracles recorded in connection with the ship and the sea: 
the miracle of His walking on the water, of His silencing 
the blustering wind and calming the angry waves, of the 
two marvellous hauls of fish, There is besides our Lord’s 
instruction that the Apostles are to become fishers of men, 
to pick them up out of the waters of life and carry them to 
heaven in the Ship of souls. It was these incidents, 
together with the prophetic history of the deluge and the 
Ark of Noah, which so often stands for the Church on the 
walls of the catacombs and in the writings of the Fathers, 
that has made the ship upon the open sea a familiar and 
favourite image of the Christian Church. 

The two illustrations have been suggested by an ancient 


1 Ruskin, ‘Stones of Venice,’ Torcello, § xvi. 
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Christian lamp representing the Church. This antique 
lamp is made in the shape of a boat. At the helm is a 
figure representing either our Lord or His Vicar the ruling 
Pontiff. In the prow is a figure that suggests the soul 
looking out for the heavenly land, and stretching forth 
arms of longing for the home towards which it sails. 


Amid the tangled weedy lore 
That closely circles reason’s realm, 

My bark glides towards the eternal shore, 
While Christ, my Pilot, holds the helm. 


At dawn of life I found Him there, 
A mystic Presence robed in grace; 

At noon-day when the earth seemed fair 
I looked and saw His fairer face. 


He steers me on, I ply the oars, 
In darkness and in dazzling light, 
By laughing isles, by silent shores, 
By ice-drifts from a heathen night. 


Mid surging passions, blustering loud ; 
Commanding, faltering not, He stands, 
And through the blinding spray and cloud 
He points to calm by heaven-lit lands. 


The billows rise on sorrow’s sea, 
Fear says: “‘ Thou’lt suffer gainless loss ”’; 
Love quotes His words, ‘‘ Come, follow Me.” 
In love refreshed I kiss the cross, 


CONCLUSION 


I HAVE tried to help you to think with the heart on God’s 
loving plan for your happiness and salvation. I have set 
that plan before you in a very general way, showing no 
more than an outline sketch of the ways in which He 
comes to you, first in the great House of Nature, and then 
in the greater House of Grace, as your Shepherd, your 
Good Samaritan, your Surety, taking your sins upon 
Himself. The details, the lights and shadows, the tone 
and colour of this great manifestation of God’s love for 
you are seen in the doctrines of the Catholic Church, most 
especially in that of the Holy Eucharist. That Church, 
with this Sacred Bread, is God’s hope for you. You should 
cling to it, and love to feed upon that food, also as your 
hope. I say you should, because this is one of the things 
that no one can do for you. The really important things 
of life you are obliged to do for yourself, and this is the 
most important of all. No one, for instance, can eat for 
you, no one can love for you, and no one can enjoy heaven 
for you. And since heaven depends on such personal 
things as spiritual food and love, no one can save you. 
You must save yourself by means of the Food of God and 
love of Him. To this His Church helps you by her teaching, 
her Sacraments, and above all by the most holy Mystery 
of her Altar. To be within the sacred precincts of the 
Church is the pre-requisite condition for enjoying, and even 
L 
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for knowing, her treasures and blessings. You must first 
be inside a house before you can see the beautiful things 
collected there, or sit down to table and partake of the 
repast. These things cannot be enjoyed till you have 
entered. So it is with the spiritual treasures of the Church, 
they cannot be seen from outside, nor be even desired by 


wy 


Yj 


those who have never given them serious thought. You 
will meet many people who have never, with a simple 
open mind, inquired as to what is within the Church, who 
have never thought of her spiritual nature, of her Soul. 
They have seen the mortal body, the imperfect outside, 
and that perhaps has not pleased them. So they have 
never asked by what power, by what mystery is it, that 
so mortal a thing should prove immortal, so dying a thing 
should yet never die ; how so human an institution should 
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yet have proved itself more than human, outlasting all 
the changes of nearly two thousand years; how every 
temporal power that has touched her has crumbled into 
dust around her rock; how she has been the mistress of 
all the nations of Europe, finding them wild and savage 
and disciplining them into saints. They have never 
sought the source of this wonderful life which is the great 
mystery of God’s union with her. At most they have 
judged her on her human side, neglecting the divine; in 
her chance mistakes in mundane matters ; in her apparent 
failure with individual souls. They have forgotten that 
our Lord Himself failed to protect Judas against avarice, 
and Peter against boastful pride; that He declared that 
it needs must be that scandals come; that in the world’s 
eyes He was Himself a scandal and offence. They have 
never wondered if it might not be that “‘ the beauty of the 
King’s daughter is from within,” not in her mortal body, 
but in her character and inmost soul. 

You have been privileged to know this great mystery 
of the Church, probably without any credit or trouble 
to yourself. It has cost you nothing, it has come by God’s 
special goodness to you, and that is another mystery. You 
must therefore be ever thankful, humble, sensible of the 
great favour done you, and mindful too of the responsi- 
bilities it involves, Noblesse oblige. You cannot find 
yourself endowed with any blessing more than your fellow- 
creatures, but that you have in consequence obligations 
greater than theirs, With every added grace or favour 
is a duty added. While, then, you rejoice to be within the 
Church, you must see that your thoughts and conduct 
every day are conformed to the will of God made known 
to you by the Church, You must not become like the 
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levite and the Jewish priest in our Lord’s parable of the 
Good Samaritan. To these men religion meant little 
more than belonging by birth to the people of God. It 
was with them chiefly a thing of national and family 
tradition. They were justly proud of this inheritance. 
They did right to ambition respectable places in the 
synagogue, and to support the Temple sacrifices; but 
were wrong to forget the sacrifice of self. They knew 
all the law and carried it in their heads, but their hearts 
were cold and hard and selfish, They would omit no 
ceremony, nor miss any function, but the very first 
commandment of God and the second, they neglected. 
They drugged their souls, in fact, with inherited 
orthodoxy which cost nothing, till they were insensi- 
ble to the need of personal and active charity. Our 
Blessed Lord condemns this mistaken complacency in 
mere correctness of thought; and teaches, by the story 
of the Samaritan, that the heart must be free and open 
to compassion; that all men are neighbours, and that 
we must love one another as we love ourselves, The 
Samaritan was a heretic in the eyes of the Jews; they 
despised him because his knowledge of religion was defec- 
tive. But in spite of this misfortune, our Blessed Lord 
shows that the Samaritan understood and practised the 
chief commandments of God better than the more en- 
lightened levite and priest. 

Be not satisfied, then, to have the true faith, to be a 
member of the Church of God, but see that you also live 
the life appointed by faith, as seen in the sublime example 
of our Lord’s charity and service to all. ‘‘ He hath laid 
down His life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren,”” So argues the Apostle St. John. If 
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our lives, then certainly all that is less than life should be 
spent, because of Christ our Lord, in the service of our 
fellow-men. To enable us to lead this kind of unselfish 
life, to give us the power not only to know but to carry 
out the will of His heavenly Father, our Lord comes to 
us in the Holy Eucharist. He would thereby communicate 
His own life and His own Spirit to us, the veritable Spirit 
of Love; whereby our love of God Himself and of our 
fellow-men may be ever fresh and active like His own. 
Such should, indeed, be the Charity of all who live in His 
House and feed at His Table. 


A PRAYER. 


I ADORE and worship Thee, most Holy God, hidden 
but ever near, my Father, my Saviour, my closest 
Friend. Look upon me, Thy child, desiring to 
know Thee better that so I may love Thee more 
Who art the All-good, All-wise, All-beautiful, 
Creator of all things, Supreme aboveall. Help 
me to be pleasing to Thee in my inmost self, in 
my thoughts and affections, in desires and 
conscience and will. Increase in me Faith, Hope 
and Love, that I may be ever true to the promises 
of my Baptism and to Thy Church, I dedicate 
myself anew to all that is good and holy and 
pleasing to Thee my God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Bless me, protect me to-day and through- 
out my life on earth, that I may be with Thee 
face to face hereafter in Heaven, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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